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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN RESIGNATION. 


< R. CHAMBERLAIN has cleared the air with a thunder 

l clap and changed the whole political situation in a mo- 
ment by the most startling and dramatic event of its kind since the 
retirement of Bismarck.” Thus a writer in the London Daily 
Telegraph characterizes the resignation of Joseph Chamberlain 
from the British cabinet. In his letter of resignation the Colonial 
Secretary frankly gives as his reason for quitting the cabinet the 
fact that his program for “a preferential agreement with our col- 
onies involving any new duties, however small, on articles of food 
which have hitherto not been taxed,” is evidently “ unacceptable 

















A RECENT CARTOON OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN “PUNCH,” 
DEVONSHIRE—“If he goes on shooting like this, I shall go home.” 


to the majority ‘in the constituencies.” Mr. Chamberlain feels, 
therefore, that he can best promote the cause he had at heart 
“from the outside,” and resigns with the avowed purpose of start- 
ing a campaign of education on the tariff question. Premier Bal- 
four, in his reply, expresses sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
idea of drawing the colonies and the mother country into closer 
commercial relations, but agrees that “public opinion is not yet 
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ripe” for a tax on foodstuffs. The Premier is understood to favor 
a tariff on manufactures such as will allow of “retaliation” or 
“reciprocity ” for other countries; but Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for 
a preferential duty that will favor the colonies requires a foodstuff 
duty, as foodstuffs are the main colonial products. Mr. Balfour’s 
tariff policy, therefore, 
does not go as far as Mr. 





Chamberlain deems nec- 
essary, but it goes too 
far for Mr. Ritchie and 
Lord George Hamilton, 
two strong free-traders, 
who are also leaving the 
cabinet. Austen Cham- 
berlain, the son of Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, and at 
present Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, is to succeed Mr. 
Ritchie as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and it is 
thought that Lord Milner 
may be the new Secretary 
for the Colonies. 

The early downfall of 
the Balfour ministry is 
freely predicted as a con- 
sequence of these cabinet 
secessions; but the news- 
papers differ considerably 
in their. prediction of 
events beyond that point. According to some, the Liberal party 
will enjoy only a brief triumph, followed by a return of Mr. 
Chamberlain to power; but more believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career is ended. The former view is taken by the Boston Adver- 
tiser, which says: 





AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


Joseph Chamberlain s son, now Post- 
master-General, who is to succeed Mr. 
Ritchie as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


“Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has simply determined not to play the 
second part any longer to Mr. Balfour. He, therefore, resigns, 
smashes the ministry, and will force a general election. The Lib- 
erals will come in. Chamberlain will become the rallying center 
of the opposition, and when the tide turns for protection, as it 
surely will, he will succeed as Prime Minister, the unchallenged 
dictator of his party. It is ‘rule or ruin’ with him, ruin now in 
hopes of rule hereafter. His policy is absolute, unrelenting trade 
war on the United States. He is the brains and brawn of the 
determined effort to drive us out of the fisheries, out of Alaska, 
out of the Canadian market, and this success will mean subsidies, 
preferential tariffs and bounties to build up Canada at our expense. 
We do not regard this as an unmixed evil. Canada must soon be 
a part of this country, and events are hastening along very rapidly 
to thatend. A relentless trade war will bring it about just as cer- 
tainly as a war by sea and land.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger seems to think that Mr. Chamberlain 
is what is known in certain circles as a “hoodoo.” It observes: 


“Mr. Chamberlain has the unhappy propensity of introducing 
confusion into all affairs in which he mingles. He has never be- 
longed to a political party that he did not divide, nor to a ministry 
that he did not wreck. He led the empire into the most unfortu- 
nate and disgraceful war in its history, and by his disloyalty toa 
premier fatuously attached to him he has at length disrupted the 
most powerful Government that for years has administered Eng- 
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lish affairs, made a spectacle of his chief, and chaos of English 
politics. oe 

“The career of Mr. Chamberlain has reached a point which 
may easily be its end. In the fiscal debate that will now undoubt 
edly ensue in the country, he will be listened to with great interest. 
but it is impossible that his ideas should prevail; indeed, he con 
fessed to his colleagues that there was no hope of immediate suc- 
If the present Ministry should be suc 
ceeded by one equally weak, it is within the range of possibility 
that Mr. Chamberlain might yet be Prime Minister. 
and unlikely contingency.” 


cess before the country. 


It isa remote 


The New York Commercial Advertiser believes that this is the 
end of Chamberlain. It says: 

“Mr. Chamberlain has probably reached the climax of his own 
career; and, after the first excite- 
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riety which approaches fame? Mr. Chamberlain is verging upon 
old age. He has reached the grand climacteric, and his waxen 
face and glassy eye show that his physical strength and energy 
are sapped at the beginning of a struggle which would tax the 
energies of a youthful Gladstone or a giant such as Bradlaugh. 
He has done extraordinary things; but that reward which all men 
believe to have been the supreme ambition of his life—the Pre- 
miership of England—can never now be his.” 


Child Adoption by Labor-Unions.—The agitation 
against child labor in North Carolina has had one peculiar result 
that is made the subject of an article in 7he Quarterly Journal of 
Economics (Boston) by Vanderveer Custis. To take a child out of 


the mills is, in some cases, to 





ment has subsided, it will be ap 
parent that the fruits of his long 
and strenuous struggle of more 
than thirty years will be only ap 
ples of Sodom, turning to dust and 
ashes in his grasp. From a local 
Birmingham celebrity, an ultra- 
Radical, a representative of the 
middle classes, he has 
forged his way by indomitable 
persistence and by his native gift 
of pushfulness out from the ranks 
of radicalism into those of Liber- 
alism and of Liberal- Unionism. 
He split the party of Gladstone 
and brought defeat upon that mag- 
nificent leader in the moment of 
his supreme success. He became 
the associate and counselor of 
peers. He brought on a great 
and memorable war. He drew 
upon himself the denunciations 
of all continental Europe. And 
now he has projected into British 
public life an issue which con- 
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deprive a family of its only sup 
port, so several labor-unions in 
that State have solved the prob- 


the child and 
its wages while the 


lem by “ adopting 
continuing 
child attends school and devotes 
the spare time to recreation. Says 
Mr. Custis: 


“The first to take action in the 
matter was the Typographical 
Union, which, in July, 1902, au- 
thorized its secretary to find the 
most deserving child and to place 
her name on the pay-roll of the 
union. After some investigation 
he selected a girl nine years of 
age who was then working ‘from 
daylight till dark’ at $2.40 a fort- 
night. This child was the bread- 
winner of a family consisting of 
herself, an invalid mother, anda 
brother too young to work. For 
some time the union continued 








cerns not only Britain and her 
colonies, but every great commer- 
cial nation in the world. And yet 
for him what shall be the prize, 
apart from the meed of a noto- 


first.” 


plete.” 
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A REGULAR WILD WEST WELCOME. 


It is explaimed that no shots were aimed at Vice-Consul Magelssen, but 


that the firing was merely a salute of welcome. 
McWhorter in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


ORIENTAL ETIQUETTE. 
THE REAPER—“After you, my dear Sultan. 


SULTAN—“No! After you, my friend; you reform them ées¢.” 
Bor1rH—* We will reform them hand in hand; it will be more com- 


to pay her an allowance equal to 
her former wages, with the un- 
derstanding that she was to go to 
school instead of to the mill. Her 
spare time was to be devoted 


You reform them 


—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

















WHERE HE WILL “LAND,” 


Admiral Cotton is said to be prepared “to land "—it is to be hoped it will 
be in the right place 
—Bart in the Minneapolis Journal. 


ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS IN CARTOON. 
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to recreation. Besides the allowance paid by the union, the members supplied her with books 
and clothing purchased by voluntary contributions. The printers were so well pleased with 
the results of their experiment that her allowance was increased from time to time until, ac- 
cording to latest accounts, she was receiving $4 a fortnight. 

“Several other unions soon followed the example of the printers, but none seem to have 
chosen more wisely the object of their altruism. In no case does the girl thus adopted appear 
to be the daughter of a deceased member of the union or to have a special claim of any sort 
upon it. In one instance the child has two sisters who work in the mills, but are not members 
of any union. 

“The method of caring for the children is the same with all the unions. They continue to 
live at home, and receive an allowance which is at least equal to their former wages. In most 
cases the children are expected to go to school, and in any event they are not allowed to 
continue their work in the mills.” 











KENTUCKY FEUDS. 


R L. McCLURE, a Kentucky journalist who has repeatedly and thoroughly investigated 

* the feuds of that State during his many years of work there, writes a strong article on 
the subject for the New York /udependent. He quotes a lawyer in the Goebel case as declar- 
ing that Kentucky has had twenty times as many killings as New York State during the last 
five years, and only one-thirtieth of the number of executions. In no other place on earth, 





averred this attorney, is lawlessness so prevalent as in Kentucky. Only nine men have been 














hanged there in the last five years, while there have been 798 homicides, according to figures 
furnished to the attorney by the LAWYER J. B. MARCUM. 








coroners of the various counties— His assassination on May 4, 1903, by 

Curtis Jett, while standing in the 

door of the court-house, in Jackson, t 
Breathitt county, aroused the present 

anti-feud crusade in Kentucky. 


except LBreathitt county. where 

for the past three years no one 

would accept the office of cor- 

oner. Mr. McClure thinks that Courtesy of * The Independent,” 

this appalling estimate of homi- 
« 


even to offer one, for an excuse 
to kill.” And further: 


cides “can scarcely be credited,” 





but by his own description the 


State is far from being a health “The man-killer is often lion- 


ized. It is no uncommon expres- 
sion to hear a mountaineer called 
a‘ man-killer.’ The leader of a 
feud is often wined and dined as 
a hero. The murderer may be 
fairly snowed with sympathizing 
letters, and women crowd the 
court-rooms and admire the as- 
sassin, telling their children how 


brave and handsome he looked 
GEN. O, 0. HOWARD CANVASSING THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS IN beside his array of leading law- 
KENTUCKY, WHERE HE PREACHED AGAINST THE FEUDS. 


resort. The “pistol toter,” he 
says, “is to be found every- 
where”; even the members of 
the legislature go armed when 
traveling on business or pleasure. 
and the mountain moonshiners, 


full of peach or corn liquor, “are 








ever ready to resent an insult. or 











yers.” 
Courtesy of “The Independent.” e ‘ 
The main cause of the feuds, 
in Mr. McClure’s opinion, is the lax enforcement of law. He says: 


“The causes of feuds may concisely be said to be absence of educational advancement, 
moonshine whisky, and a native personal prejudice in their favor; yet lax administration of 
the law does more to foster and keep feuds alive than any other one thing. The courts fail to 
enforce the law, and, too often, there is no arrest, altho the slayer be well known and the slain 
popular and respected. The friends of the man killed know that the conditions of the courts 
are such that a conviction can not be had; and the grand juries pass the tragedies by without 
serious investigation. Often the county judge, or the sheriff, or both, are allied with one fac- 
tion of a feud, and, wielding great influence in the community, the circuit-court officials pass 
over the chronic local sore, under penalty of defeat for reelection if they are inquisitive in 
ferreting out assassins or inquiring into the conduct of the officers of the lower courts.” 

In Breathitt county, whose name has become a by-word among the newspapers of the 
country, there were thirty-seven homicides in two years, but “until the outraged people of 
the State began to cry out, few arrests were made.” In this county “during the past year 
three prominent men—James Cockrill, the town marshal; Dr. B. D. Cox, a leading physician, 
and James B. Marcum, town trustee, trustee of the Kentucky State College, lawyer and politi- 
cian—were victims of assassins, two of them, Cockrill and Marcum, being shot from the 











court-house.” The murder of Marcum roused the people all over the State, and after some 





delay Curtis Jett was arrested for the crime. Jett had been hired to commit the crime, it seems, 
by feudists opposed to Marcum, and his friends defended him with such ability and vigor 


Who was given a life sentence for the that it was only after two trials that he received a life sentence. And even now it is not im- 
assassination of Lawyer J. B. Marcum. 


CURTIS JETT, 


Jett is now on trial for killing Town Mar- Probable that he may soon be free again. Says Mr. McClure: 

shal “Jim” Cockrill; during this trial a . i ‘ . 

Witness ia he taaeel say dice: “This is “The pardoning power of the governor of the commonwealth has had a great deal to do 
the forty-fifth that I’ve laid low, now I'll With the unbridling of lawlessness in Kentucky. Beginning with the pardon record of 


visit my kinfolks.” Governor John Young Brown, in December, 1889, 1,131 persons, before they entered the peni- 


Courtesy of “ The Independent.” tentiarv walls, have been pardoned of crimes of which they were convicted by the courts; 
































A DIFFICULT TRIP! 
—Gregg in the Atlanta Comstitution. 


CARICATURES OF 


(The practise of cartooning the President, which was dropped after the 


which has been in abeyance for two years, 1s now reviving.) 


120 men sentenced to life imprisonment have been set free after 
they served an average of seven and one-half years, and 247 per- 
sons, who committed some kind of felony, have been also set free. 
Governor Brown pardoned 51 murderers; Governor Bradley, 58; 
and Governor Beckham, in four years, has set free 11 men. Many 
of the men pardoned were feudists. In every instance where a 
feudist was convicted by the courts pressure of the strongest kind 
was brought to bear on the governor for a pardon, and they were 
usually freed. 

“The two central figures in Kentucky’s now great feud, which 
has cost the State for military services and witness fees something 

ver $8,ooo—Curtis Jett and Tom White—have both been given 
liberty at one time by pardon. White was.a French feudist in the 
French-Eversole war, and he shot a man who was throwing stones 
at a friend. He secured a pardon and was set free. Jett was 
given a long sentence in jail in Breathitt county for detaining a 
woman, and Governor Beckham pardoned him. Among the peti- 
tioners for a pardon for Jett appears the name of James B. 
Marcum, the attorney of whose assassination he has been con- 
victed, and it was Marcum who presented the petition to the gov- 
ernor, asking that Jett be given his liberty.” 


Gen. O. O. Howard has been canvassing the mountain towns of 
Kentucky, preaching against feuds, and the Salvation Army is 
carrying on a Kentucky campaign for a similar purpose. 


SECRETARY SHAW’S POLICY. 


HE plain man from the interior of Iowa has already made a 
reputation among the finance ministers of the world,” de- 


clares the Louisville Couriter_Journal (Dem.), in commenting on 


“Secretary Shaw’s administration of the Treasury ; and 7he United 


States Investor (Boston) remarks that the Secretary has insured 
the failure of the Aldrich financial bill at the coming session of 
Congress by proving that it is unnecessary, “at least as long as he 
remains at the head of the Treasury Department.” These good 
words the Secretary receives on account of his handling of our cur- 
rency system, which, as many papers remark, still shows a perverse 
tendency to contract when expansion is wanted, and to expand 
when there is no particular desire for expansion. Secretary Shaw 
is thought to have been uncommonly successful in counteracting 
this perverse tendency, and his method has been to make it easier, 
in times of special stringency, for the national banks to issue bank- 
notes. The Secretary’s popularity in banking circles, some be- 
lieve, will offset capitalistic opposition to President Roosevelt, as 
a political factor. 

Secretary Shaw has ruled, for example, that the banks may de- 
posit state, city, and other approved bonds with the Treasury (in- 
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ROOSEVELT (to the man underneath)—* Don’t move, or the foundation of 
society will be disturbed !” —Cottager in the Seattle Socialist. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


assassination of President McKinley and its consequent discussion, and 


stead of restricting them to government bonds), as security for 
government deposits, so that more government bonds may be 
used as the basis of bank-note issues; he has ruled that the banks 
need not keep a reserve of lawful money against government de- 
posits (as they are otherwise secured by bonds), thus releasing a 
considerable sum of money for circulation; he has refunded the 
old 3- and 4-per-cent. bonds into 2-per-cent. consols, the circulation 
based on the latter being taxed only one-half of 1 per cent., as 
against a tax of 1 per cent. on the old bonds; and now he an- 
nounces that he has a fund of $40,000,000 of internal revenue re- 
ceipts to deposit with the banks designated as government deposi- 
tories. This last move, however, has had a curious effect that has 
evoked much newspaper remark. The demand for bonds to de- 
posit with the Treasury in exchange for the government deposits 
has sent the price of government bonds so high that many of the 
banks.want.to retire their note currency so as to redeem their gov- 
ernment bonds and sell them at the fancy prices that are prevail- 
ing. That-would contract the currency just when Secretary Shaw 
is trying to expand it. So the Secretary is preparing a “black list” 
of these banks that wish to retire their currency, we are told, and 
will not give them any of the $40,000,000 fund. This may check 
the movement, it is thought. Moreover, by law only $3,000,000 of 
currency can be retired in any one month, so that not much harm 
may be done. 

Amid all this industrious activity of the Secretary, however, some 
objections are heard. The Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) believes 
that his acceptance of other than government bonds as security, 
his ruling that the banks need not keep a reserve against govern- 
ment deposits, and his proposed deposit of $40,000,000 of internal 
revenue receipts in the banks, instead of in the Treasury vaults, 
are all contrary to the spirit and letter of the laws. The law says 
that government deposits shall be secured “by the deposit of 
United States bonds avd otherwise,” not “or otherwise”; it pro- 
vides that each national bank shall keep on hand a specified per 
centum of the “aggregate amount of its deposits ” in lawful money, 
government deposits not being excepted; and the Constitution 
provides that “no money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” Whether the $40,- 
000,000 fund has ever been technically “ in the Treasury,” or, if so, 
whether the deposit of the money in banks takes it “out of the 
Treasury ” are moot points. 

Most of the criticism, however, is directed more at the system 
than the Secretary. Thus the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) inquires: 


“What do intelligent business men think of a system which 
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places so much power and discretion in the hands of an official who 
is supposed to have nothing to do with the currency supply of the 
country? What do they think of a system which produces such 
peculiar relations between the banks and the Treasury? The 
Treasury can cause stringency and paralysis; it can discriminate 
in favor of sections, communities, and individuals; it can create 
plenty and promote business by turning millions into trade chan- 
ne!s, and it can encourage or discourage honest efforts toward ref- 
ormation of our currency and banking ‘system. Does the law in- 
tend all this? And are laws which make these things possible 
creditable to a progressive and prosperous and enlightened nation ?” 


And the New York A vening Post says similarly : 


“We appear to have been brought toa situation where the entire 
surplus of the Treasury is in theory at a secretary’s disposal, to 
lend to such national banks as he chooses, and, inferentially, to 
withhold from such as he may choose. No interest is charged, 
but perfectly safe collateral is required. Not much discernment is 
needed to see that this is an unusual situation, which should be 
considered with caution. We have said that the use made by Sec- 
retary Shaw of the asserted powers in the case of the St. Louis 
banks, has arguments in its favor. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Shaw would, in his further use of the same power, do his best to 
serve public interests justly and impartially. He may, in fact, 
never assume the same arbitrary power again, except where the 
money is offered on equal terms to all national banks. But the 
power has been assumed and the precedent created; and, in our 
judgment, the power is one which no state is likely to grant delib- 
erately to its finance ministers, and the precedent one which might, 
under conceivable circumstances, be grossly abused. It is not at 
all difficult to picture the use which a crafty politician, in the 
Treasury on the eve of a campaign, might make of it. If such 
control over public funds, habitually exerted, did nothing else, it 
would iafallibly revive the suspicions and accusations which sur- 
rounded the similar use of the Treasury’s surplus moneys, through- 
out the political struggles of the thirties. 

“The moral is, we should say, that no time ought to be lost in 
providing clearly and unmistakably, by statute, how and on what 
conditions, open to all national banks alike, the public surplus may 
be placed with depository institutions. The existing status has 
always been dangerous financially ; but the Secretary’s latest moves 
have made it dangerous politically. It would not be possible to 
carry very far the plan of removing blocks of money from the 
Treasury and lending it toa designated group of banks, without 
giving ample material for campaign literature for the opposition. 
Nor would it help matters, in this respect, that the loan is made 
without interest, and in the face of the fact that the representative 
body of New York financiers last winter advised that if the system 
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“CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e, 
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of depositing the national surplus be enlarged, the Treasury should 
fix a charge for the use of it.” 

The newspapers consider it likely that several currency reform 
plans will be considered at the coming session of Congress, but a 
great deal of doubt is expressed of favorable action on any of them. 





ENLARGING THE ERIE CANAL. 


HE greater portion of this country and part of Canada will be 
affected to a greater or less degree by the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal, so think the newspapers that are comment- 
ing on it. Montreal, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston have been capturing New York’s export and import trade 
in recent years ata rate that has aroused the merchants of the 
metropolis to action; and, in conjunction with many other mer- 
chants and public men in New York State, they are advocating the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal, at an estimated cost of $101,000,000, 
to such dimensions that it will float strings of barges capable of 
carrying 1,000 tons each. Such an improvement, it is argued, will 
curb the railroad corporations, give low freight rates to the west- 
ern farmers and manufacturers, and restore to New York city her 
commercial prestige. The opponents of the scheme, while admit- 
ting the desirability of all these expected blessings, fail to see, 
however, why the “back county” residents of New York State, 
who do not live along the canal, should be taxed to help the west- 
em farmers, the New York merchants, the state politicians, the 
canal contractors, and others, however deserving they may be. 
The proposition is to be voted on at the November election, and 
the result is considered doubtful, even by some of its best friends. 
The Ithaca Journal gives as follows its reasons for opposing 
the proposed barge canal: 


“ First, because, as has been demonstrated, the present canal has 
a capacity of at least three times the present demands upon its 
resources, and there is no prospect that it will ever be taxed to its 
full capacity. 

“Second, because such capacity could be largely increased, at 
comparatively slight expense, by an improved system of towing, if 
necessary. 

“Third, because there could be no benefit to the people which 
would compensate them for carrying the burden of taxation con- 
templated. 

“Fourth, because it is impossible to demonstrate that the pro- 





























“WHAT WE WANT IS A MAN WHO IS STRONG ENOUGH TO BEAT LOW AND 


WEAK ENOUGH TO OBEY US.” 
—Triggs inthe New York Press. 


SNAPSHOTS OF MAYOR LOW’S OPPONENTS. 
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posed expenditure of }101,000,000, an amount far beyond anything 
warranted by the situation, would pay for the improvement, while 
it is believed that interest charges, extra work by contractors, and 
damages incident to the construction, would increase the total cost 
to at least $300,000,000. 

“Fifth, because it is thought that a reasonable reduction of 
charges at Buffalo and New York would attract more commerce to 
those ports than could be secured by the proposed barge canal. 

“Sixth, because it has been demonstrated that such improve- 
ments, if carried out, should be in the form of a ship canal, to be 
constructed by the United States Government, for its real value 
would be incomparably greater to the great West than to the 
State of New York.” 


And the New York Sz, which also opposes the scheme, says: 


“To exhibit the more clearly the folly of the hundred-million 
barge canal project, we have pointed out how far more advantage- 
ous to the State would be the construction of a railroad along the 
bed of the present canal; but the Buffalo .Vews retorts, in sub- 
stance, that for the State to go into the railroad business would be 
unreasonable, and the permanent employment of an army of rail- 
road men by the State would be a useless and dangerous piece of 
business. 

“ Now, if it is inadvisable and improper at this time for the State 
to go into the railroad business, it is still more inadvisable and 
improper for it to go into the barge-canal business. If it is the 
proper function of the State to build and operate at great cost a 
transportation line across its territory for the sole purpose of 
bringing Western grain to New York, the cheapest and best way 
to accomplish the purpose would be to build a railroad in the bed 
of the old canal rather than to lay out and operate a great, cumber- 
some, and inefficient barge canal. That is, the absurdity of the 
State’s going into the railroad business applies not less to the 
barge canal project. 

“The more this barge-canal plan is discussed the more its true 
purpose is made apparent. It is a scheme for taxing enormously 
the whole people of the State in order to build up an artificial busi- 
ness in and around the thriving city of Buffalo. Here in New 
York, obviously enough, the barge-canal scheme stirs no enthu- 
siasm, and never will; and in every other part of the State, with 
the exception of Buffalo, the job is looked on as directed against 
the interests of the people as a whole.” 


The friends of the project, on the other hand, argue that the in 
creased commerce and business brought to the State by the en 
larged canal: will benefit every part of the commonwealth to a 
degree that will far outweigh the cost; and to those who object to 
paying taxes to help New York and Buffalo, figures are quoted to 
show that the cost of the schools, good roads, and charitable insti- 


” 


tutions in the “ back counties” is largely paid by the cities. Sena- 
tor Green, of the Thirty-eighth Senatorial District, comprising 
Broome, Cortland, and Tioga counties, who favors the enlargement 
scheme, found, upon investigation, that Broome county, for exam- 
ple, pays $4,000 state tax, and receives $87,000 for schools and the 
care of the insane. Broome would pay $13,400 for canal enlarge 
ment. Other counties showed similar results. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, which favors the proposi 
tion, says: 


“The report that two steamship lines are curtailing the despatch 
of freight-vessels from this port from two sailings a month to one, 
arid that another line contemplates withdrawing altogether, affords 
further evidence of the peril to the foreign trade of New York. 
One steamship agent has declared that but for the passenger traffic 
half the steamship sailings for foreign ports would be discontinued. 
Statistics of our foreign trade month by month exhibit the tendency 
of exports through New York to dwindle, while they increase at 
some other Atlantic ports, increase still more largely at the Gulf 
ports, and tend more strongly to the Canadian routes. For eleven 
months of the present fiscal year there was a decline of more than 
$8,000,000 in the value of breadstuffs and provisions shipped from 
the Atlantic ports, while there was an increase of more than $14,- 
000,000 in that sent from the two ports of New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. More corn and wheat were shipped from New Orleans 
alone than from New York. For the week ending June 20 more 
wheat went from Portland, Me., than from this port. Less than 
260,000 bushels came this way for export, while more than 1,360,- 
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ooo went by way of Canada and Boston. So far as railroad trans- 
portation is concerned, New York is finding itself at a disadvan 
tage in the export trade, partly on account of the agreements among 
the railroads which the lines passing through this State seem to 
be unable to avoid. The same rates are allowed for the longer 
distance to Boston, while differentials are allowed to the Atlantic 
ports outward, and the Canada lines work independently. Traffic 
officers of the railroads between Chicago and New York are just 
now seeking to obtain a readjustment of the through export rates 
by way of the Gulf ports, because, as they claim, they can not 
compete with the low railroad rates down the Mississippi Valley. 

“The source of the peril is the failure of New York to utilize its 
one great advantage of water communication from the lakes, which 
properly developed would outweigh every other consideration and 
would bring the railroads themselves to better terms.” 


PLEASURES OF OUR PENITENTIARIES. 


_ FE savagery of our prison systems, as they existed previously 

to the time of John Howard, appears to have been so far 
mitigated that that great prison reformer might be considerably 
astonished if he could visit some of our American penal institu- 
tions of the present day. We learn from the Mississippi papers 
that it is no uncommon thing for convicts who escape from the 
Mississippi penitentiary to the inhospitable outside world to come 
back and ask to be admitted again: and the Pennsylvania papers 
are filled with accounts of the discovery of a counterfeiting plant 
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ALI. THE COMFORTS OF HOME, 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


that has been running for months in the Eastern Penitentiary, in 
Philadelphia, and which had escaped the notice of the prison at- 
tendants. It had escaped their notice so completely, indeed, so 
the papers say, that they unsuspectingly received from the pris- 
oners large numbers of the dimes, quarters, and half-dollars turned 
out by this rival Philadelphia mint, and spent them in the city 
until Philadelphia was “ flooded with them.” The counterfeiting 
business was carried on by the convicts mainly “to pass away the 
time.” so the Philadelphia /ngurer thinks, as they had nothing 
else todo. Ina prison there is a great deal of time to pass, and 
the recollection of the old saying about time and money might 
easily suggest the passing of the latter. Most of the prisoners en- 
gaged in the counterfeiting are said to have been employed in the 
plumbing department, learning to become plumbers, and the ma- 
terial for the coins is thought to have been obtained by them. The 
counterfeiting was carried on at night, when only the night watch- 
man, who was formerly a Philadelphia policeman, was supposed 
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to be on duty. ‘The newspapers comment very severely on the 
prison management, and the critics of the Republican state ad- 
ministration profess to see a connection between the alleged mis- 
government of the State and the dereliction of the prison officials. 
The Washington /es¢ remarks satirically : “ Inmates of the Penn- 
sylvania penitentiary have been robbing the State with just as 
much daring as tho they were outside and holding office.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
recalls a similar case in another Pennsylvania penitentiary. He 


says: 


“Just one glint of humor lightens the somber character of the 
news about the discovery of a successful coin-counterfeiting plant, 
run by the convicts in the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsy)- 
vania. Two years ago, when the Secret Service was still running 
down trails in the famous Lancaster counterfeiting conspiracy, and 
had locked up two of its victims, Taylor and Bredell, in Moya- 
mensing prison, to await sentence, it made the startling discovery 
that these experts were actually manufacturing bogus notes in their 
cells, with an apparatus smuggled in to them, and occupying no 
more space than a cigar-box. 

“Warden Motherwell was much chagrined at finding that such a 
thing could go on for any time undetected under his very nose, but 
he could get no sympathy from Warden Bussinger, of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, who could not understand how that sort of thing 
could possibly exist in an institution properly conducted. It is 
now apparently his turn to look elsewhere for consideration.” 


The Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger says of the penitentiary of 
that State: 


“The return of Sam Hobson and Andrew Jones, two white con- 
victs, to the penitentiary after an absence of more than a year, 
speaks well for the management of the Mississippi prison. Had 
these men been badly treated, life-time men as they are, they never 
would have come back of their own accord. They simply tired of 
wandering around the face of the earth, expecting arrest at every 
turn in the road. 

“Nor are these the only convicts who have voluntarily returned 
to the state prison. One of the most notable instances of surrender 
was that of Charles Summers, the railroad detective who stole 
$5,000 from the Southern Express Company at Meridian. He 
escaped from the walls here and after an absence of a couple of 
years returned with a pocketful of money, explaining that he had 
struck it rich in the Klondike. He paid up what he had stolen 
from the express company and all that the State had expended in 














PREMATURE. 
Not hooked yet. 
—May bell in the Brooklyn Fag/e 
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its efforts to recapture him, and expressed a willingness to serve 
out his term, but he was soon pardoned and left the State. 

“There have been other instances of this kind. Brooks Story 
has escaped about five times, but on two or three occasions has 
surrendered on his own accord. A few days ago he decided on ta- 
king a little vacation, and it was no very great surprise to the prison 
officials to see him return and again beg forgiveness for taking 
French leave. 


“Mississippi claims to have the most humane and profitable 
prison system in the United States, and the voluntary return of so 
many escaped convicts goes to prove that it is no idle boast.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT appears from the records that the British War Office was about the 
best friend the Boers had.—7he Chicago News. 


A HEAVY responsibility rests upon the five papers in the United States 
that are booming Grover Cleveland.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT says we must act on the motto, “All for each and 
each for all.” The post-office officials did.— 7#e Atlanta Journal. 


BESIDES, it is unreasonable to ask the Czar to turn the other cheek to the 
Turk, when he needs all his cheek, and more, in Manchuria. — Life. 


HAVING once been a Milwaukee boy, Admiral Cotton should feel right at 
home in a neighborhood where something is brewing. 


The Kansas City 
Journal. 


SECRETARY Moopy is said to bein a huff and going toresign. You 
doubtless recall Moody. He is Secretary of the Navy.—7he, Chicago 
Journal, 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S piea that the Indian be allowed to live in his own 
way should be heeded. It wouid hasten the Indian's finish.—7he Detroit 
News- 7ribune. 

BISHOP POTTER calls journalism “a great ministry.” It is; and like the 
other ministry, it seems to be a little more heavily supplied with preachers 
than it is with apostles.—7he New York Mail and Express. 

AGUINALDO has issued a manifesto urging the Filipinos to quit cock- 
fighting and gambling and goto work. Ag’s free spirit is evidently being 
crushed out under the iron hand of imperialism.— 7he Milwaukee Sentinel. 


A BROOKLYN female postal employee snapped a rubber band around ten 
$50 bills, and her pet dog snapped ‘the roll in a trice and swallowed it. 


Even the dogs around post-offices are acquiring the habit.— 7he Atlanta 
Contitution. 


“YOU can’t serve your fellow men unless you are willing to touch them,” 
says Bishop Potter. That’s precisely the theory that the Missouri state 
senators have held to, and yet they are being subjected to the most annoy- 
ing criticisms and harassments.—7%e Aansas City Journal. 


JUDGE FrLix T. HUGHES, of Keokuk, Iowa, in a letter to the Keokuk 
Gate City, discussing Judge Brewer’s proposal to deny the right of appeal 
in criminal cases, remarks: “Rather a strange proposition to deny a man 
the right of appeal when his liberty or life is at stake, but give it to him if 
a dollar is involved.” 

















J. ButL—“I’m beginning to think this stick is very little protection 
in a storm like this.” The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POLITICAL OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MODERN 
TRAGEDY. 

“ JT isa curious fact,” writes Jane H. Findlater, “ that in spite of 
the demand for cheerful books, the bias of literature is toward 
tragedy.” She goes on to state that the great tragic subjects— 
man’s fate, man’s struggles, man’s doom—can not alter. Hence 
the literature of tragedy has descended “ by a sort of apostolic suc- 
cession” from the earliest story-tellers to our own time, keeping 
always its distinctive note, altho changing. in form and treatment. 
Tragedy, as simply defined by this writer, is “a presentation, 
whether in the form of drama or novel, of the dark, unexplainable 
side of human things.” Each generation, she says, views the old 
tragic subjects from a different standpoint, and some of these 
points of view she proceeds to discuss. From 7he National Re- 
view (London, September), we quote her words in part as follows: 
“ The possession of the tragic sense opens the eyes of certain 
men in each generation to see more clearly than their fellows the 
grievous side of existence, and this clearness of vision leads them 
to all manner of questionings. It is in the answering of these that 
ancient and modern tragedy first sharply divide, for the main con- 
tention of ancient tragedy was that the ills of life were sent us from 
the gods, while the great object of our modern writers is to show 
that these evils are the inevitable outcome of natural laws, and 

that thus we are very often the authors of our own miseries.” 


The writer cites Sophocles’s “ (Edipus” as a typical example of 
ancient tragedy, and, after briefly recounting the well-known story, 


continues: 


“But to create these situations it is necessary that the writer 
should make a personality of destiny; that he should, as it were, 
see this power deliberately moving the pawns on the chessboard 
of life at its will. This is what the old writers wrote to prove; and 
it is exactly what the modern mind hesitates to admit. For two 
quite impersonal powers are now supposed to be the arbiters of 
our poor fortunes—these are circumstance and heredity. With 
these impersonal powers there can be no possibility of intervention, 
and this conviction has robbed many of our modern tragedies of 
much dramatic flavor. In the older drama there was always at 
least the possibility that destiny might be appeased—that man 
might struggle and supplicate, perhaps even wring from this power 
that moved the world some mitigation of his agonies. But to pray 
to Circumstance would indeed be futile, and to entreat the great 
ghost Heredity vainer still—so the modern drama looks for no sur- 
prises. We are, in fact, becoming too great slaves to probability, 
with a corresponding loss on the dramatic side.” 


> 


Mrs. Findlater names Ibsen's ‘“ Ghosts” as a “ perhaps rather 


glaring instance” of modern tragic methods as opposed to the an- 
cient tradition. After a brief outline of the story, she writes “ there 
is no figure of destiny in the background here, no pressure of cir- 
cumstance; the whole situation is quite easily and plainly ac- 
counted for by the gross selfishness of the parents who thought 
only of themselves and forgot the child who might have to bear 
the burden of inherited disease. What in olden times would have 
been attributed to the gods is now entirely attributed to man.” 
The inevitableness of character, man’s incapacity to escape from 
himself, and the huge burdens laid upon the innocent by the guilty 
—these ideas, according to Mrs. Findlater, have not only taken 
possession of Ibsen, but of our whole generation, and have resulted 
in an over-estimation of heredity as a factor in tragedy. She states 
that our writers seem to have discovered in this factor the very 
roots of tragedy, and claims that this discovery has done a great 
deal to ruin their art: 


“In their eagerness for truth they have sacrificed truth itself and 
art along with it; for, as Huxley said, ‘ in ultimate analysis every- 
thing is incomprehensible ’: you may—that is to say, be the cause 
of your child’s temperament; but what caused your own, and that 
of your father and his father, and so on ad infinitum? Thus one 
can force the inquiry back and back till it ends always in the utter 
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incomprehensibility of first causes. Character, in short, is some- 
thing quite beyond explanation; except in a very limited sense its 
real mystery is unassailable. By trying to do away with this mys- 
tery and ‘explain’ everything, modern tragic writers have degraded 
their art more than they have any idea of.” 

Turning next to the tragedy of circumstance, the writer finds 
its ablest exponent in Mr. Thomas Hardy. “ Unlike Novalis, who 
held that character was fate, Mr. Hardy seems to maintain that 
circumstance is fate”; and the influence of this view, we are told, 
may be traced through a great mass of modern tragical fiction. To 
quote further : ° 

“These tragedies of circumstance are peculiarly depressing to 
consider, because there is no possibility of intervention between a 
man and his fate if there is no deity save Circumstance behind 
things—if, in fact, circumstance is Fate. As good examples of 
this view of life, the novels of Mr. George Gissing may be con- 
sidered. It is impossible to find more deadly depressing books; 
circumstance, probable circumstance, is to him everything. No 
matter what a man is, he will be overborne by the force of cir- 
cumstance and molded to its shape. It matters more toa man, 
according to Mr. Gissing, whether he is born rich or poor than 
whether he is born wise or foolish, good or bad.” 


In conclusion, Mrs. Findlater suggests that perhaps after all the 
tragic sense is wearing thin with the lapse of the centuries. She 
asks: “Is there enough of acknowledged mystery in our modern 
work? Enough of the great, vague, infinite background which you 
find both in ancient and in Shakespearian tragedy—a background 
of the unexplained, the unknowable—the never-to-be-explained or 
known on this side the grave?” 





THE UNDER-WORLD IN BOOKS. 


OSIAH FLYNT, whose own pen has played so prominent a 
J part in giving to the general reading public a vivid impression 
of the world of outlaws, tramps, and criminals, has some interest- 
ing things to say on what this Under-World knows and thinks of 
the books about itself. Men and women of the Under-World, he 
tells us, keep track of what is said and written about them much 
more closely than is supposed; and they are especially interested 
“to learn what the ‘ greenies,’ as the Upper-World observers are 
sometimes called, have managed to pick up in the way of actual 
fact.” Most of the outcasts in this country, according to Josiah 
Flynt, are not altogether illiterate, and their attitude toward what 
is written about their lives is often intelligently critical. On this 
point we quote further (from advance pages of the October Reader) 
as follows: 


“In England and the United States the most numerous Under- 
World books are the so-called detective stories. Of these there 
are almost as many varieties as there are books. The thief and 
the tramp laugh at nearly all of them; they find them untrue and 
silly. Mr. Allan Pinkerton turned out a large number, but even 
his name and fame failed to win favor for his publications in the 
Under-World proper. The characters of Dickens and Bret Harte, 
sentimental and unreal as many of them are, awaken greater inter- 
est in the Under-World than do the detective tales which are sup- 
posed to foilow the ‘ real thing’ so much more closely. The fact 
is that if he can not find the ‘ real thing’ in a book, be it fiction or 
alleged statement of fact, the thief enjoys himself more reading a 
purely imaginative account of himself. His greatest delight in 
recent times is a book which ‘ shows up’ something about his 
world—one, however, that puts him in a favorable, and the police 
in an unfavorable, light. Langdon W. Moore’s book, which was | 
full of substantiated charges against the police, helped to create + 
this demand, and the newspaper revelations of corruption have as- 
sisted materially in keeping it alive. 4 

“The men and women who compose the Under-World of to-day 
are hard, matter-of-fact human beings. If you wish to sell them a 
book about themselves, or if you desire that they commend such 
a book, it must be boiled down to indisputable truth in case it is 
purely descriptive, and it must jump from one exciting incident to 
another provided it is a story. To my way of thinking. the tramp 
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scene in Mark Twain's ‘ The Prince and the Pauper,’ the retreat 
of the banished in Bret Harte’s ‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ and 
Stephen Crane’s ‘ Maggie, a Girl of the Streets,’ merely to take 
these examples, are sufficiently near to the ‘ real thing’ to be above 
criticism in this particular, yet the Under-World would feel moved 
to pick flaws in all of them. The trouble in all writing which con- 
cerns the under dog is that he almost never feels that he has re- 
ceived his due, whether it be for his virtues or deviltries.” 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF 
“ULYSSES.” 

R. STEPHEN: PHILLIPS’S poetic drama of “ Ulysses,” 
which last year formed one of the most notable features of 
the London dramatic season, has this month made its first appear- 
ance in America, where it is presented, under the auspices of Mr. 
Charles Frohman, at the Garden Theater, New York. As serious 
poetic drama, from a modern author, is practically a novelty on 
the American stage, unusual interest attaches to the attitude of the 
theater-going public toward this play. The general comment of the 
metropolitan press, after the first night’s performance, pronounced 

the piece a qualified success. In the New York 7imes we read: 
“ Any one who toek a childish eye to the Garden Theater last 

night, and a mind easily satisfied, was the re- 
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who has united the gift of 
poetic passion and poetic 
speech with the true instinct 
of the theater.” 


The same paper goes on to 
criticize the author’s treatment 
of his subject in “ Ulysses” to 


the following effect: 


“In putting Homer’s Odys- 
sey on the stage the purest 
dramatic instinct would have 
required Mr. Phillips to gather 
and focus his drama upon the 
single episode of the return 
of Odysseus (whom he calls 
Ulysses), as Mr. Robert 
Bridges and others have done. 
He undertook instead to de- 
ploy on the stage as many of the 
vividly picturesque adventures 
of the wily and daring leader 
as he could sum up in one eve- 














ning. He dramatized the 
Odyssey as other an sser ; 
dy ey and lesser Author of the poetical drama, 


folk dram- “Ulysses,” which is now produced for 


MR. STEPIIEN PHILLIPS, 





cipient of many delights. The seven scenes of 


atize nov- the first time in America 





Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Ulysses ’ represented 
no less interesting places than the Council Hall 
of the gods on high Olympus, the abode of 
departed men and heroes in the shades of 
Hades, the enchanted Isle of Calypso by the 
sounding sea, the rocky seacoast of Ithaca, 
and the court and banquet-hall of kingly 
Wiysses. ......45'- 

“It was for the most part an eminently dig- 
nified melodrama and always a stirring one. 
There were many passages of poetical decla- 
mation and a few dramatic rencontres that 
stirred the pulse and sent a mist before the 
eyes. Yet all these virtues were so mingled 
with failings that the performance, tho un- 
doubtedly successful, was curiously mingled. . 

“Asa merely literary event, Mr. Phillips’s 
début before the theater-going public of 
America might be hailed with a far louder 
acclamation if he had presented either of his 
other plays. That he is a poet of a very high 








els. The 

muse of the poet in verse has been all but 
crushed out by the weight of scenery and 
costume, and the dramatic element has suf- 
fered similarly; much skill he has indeed 
shown in developing throughout the single 
theme of his hero’s longing for home and 
for Penelope, but the weight of the scenery is 
upon everything. When all is said, the merits 
of ‘ Ulysses’ are those of the spectacle play.” 


According to most of the papers, the weakest 
point in the play is the opening scene, which 
admits the audience to a synod of the gods on 
Mount Olympus. 7he /-vening Post comments 
that “ if its triumph was less decisive and bril- 
liant than the admirers of so notable a work 
could have desired, the shortcoming was due 


to causes easily foreseen, but practically un- 











order there can be no question. ... Mr. 





avoidable.” These causes are in part indi- 





Phillips in England, like M. Rostand_ in 
Paris, has been hailed as the recreator of the 





national poetic drama. 
In England this meant 
much more than in 
France. Since the days 
of Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliére, the drama that 
is at the same time liter- 
ature, even poetry, has 
never been extinct. In 
England the Sheridan 
Knowleses have served 
only to prove that the 
true tradition of the po- 
etic drama was dead. 
The men of genius who 
have written verse in 
dialog, from Addison to 
Keats, Shelley and Byron, 
Tennyson and Browning, 
have not succeeded in 
adding to the national 
repertory of acting plays. 
Of all English poets of 














MR. TYRONE POWER, 


Who plays the title réle in Mr. Phillips’s nang Cc © nturies, Mr. 
drama at the Garden Theater. Phillips is the only one 


MISS ROSE COGHLAN, 


cated in the following comment: 


Who plays the part of Penelope in “Ulysses” 
, at the Garden Theater. 


“The spectators, or those of them who de- 
voted any thought to the subject, must have 
left the theater with three very distinct impressions: first, that 
they had witnessed a very fine spectacle; second, that among 
the performers Miss Coghlan was first and the rest nowhere; and 
third, that one of the finest poetic plays written in a generation 
had been nearly ruined by the utter incapacity of most of the 
actors to deliver the verse with any reasonable appreciation of its 
meaning or its music. It might be added that very few of them 
managed to appear at ease in their Greek costume. 

“It is plain, after a performance, that Mr. Phillips’s play is 
richer in literary beauty than in pure dramatic, as distinguished 
from merely theatrical, qualities. Altho it reveals in many places 


‘ 


the actor’s sense of ‘ situation ’—as in the parting scene between 
Ulysses and Calypso, in some of the encounters in Hades, and the 
management of the final rout of the suitors—it is, so far as its ac- 
tion is concerned, much more nearly akin to panorama than drama, 
It is lacking in cohesion, in the logical relation between cause and 
effect, in cumulative interest, and in suspense. From beginning to 
end there is never the least doubt as to the final issue or as to the 
means by which it is to be brought about. Practically the whole 
plot is expounded in the prolog, which, from the point of view 
of the playwright, is not judicious... ... . 

“In fact, ‘ Ulysses’ has slight claims to be regarded.as a great 
drama, but its deficiencies in this regard are atoned for handsomely 
by its many and conspicuous literary excellences. Here and there 
may be found in it lines wistch halt a little, or are a little too sim- 
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ply prosaic, but, on the whole, its versification is smooth and melo- 
dious; its English is notably simple and direct, tho rich in terms 
of descriptive grace or forceful expression, while it abounds in pas- 
sages of imaginative beauty and emotional feeling, deep, passion- 
ate, or tender. Rarely, indeed, has such modern verse been heard 
on our stage in recent years.” 


The Tribune's critic finds Mr. Phillips essentially artificial, “ the 
scenes of his ‘ Ulysses’ being those of uninspired, mechanical con- 
trivance, and the language of it being—tho occasionally eloquent 
and fervid—formal with obvious art.” He admits, however, an at- 
tractive element in the abundance of scenic display provided for 
by the author’s development of history. 

The part of Ulysses was played by Tyrone Power, that of Pe- 
nelope by Rose Coghlan. Regarding the extent to which the acting 
contributed to the success of the play, the general opinion seems 
to be that the performance revealed “the inability of the modern 
On this 


point Alan Dale, in the New York 4 merican, writes: “ With the 


actor to ¢2al with conditions foreign to his daily habit.” 


exception of Tyrone Power (who wasn't great), of Rose Coghlan 
(who was), and of Miss Adelaide Prince, who as Pallas Athena 
was superb, the cast developed the fact that these actors could 
hardly do justice to Stephen Phillips’s language.” It appears also 
that in several instances they came to grief over the Greek proper 
names. On this point 7e 7imes says: “In the pronunciation of 
Hellenic names, the cast toa mortal was up in arms against Mr. 
Smith and his classical dictionary.” And to quote again from 7he 
Evening Post : “ The Thunderer, it appears, upon the authority of 
Poseidon, answered to the name of ‘ Zooce,’ while Pallas, by gen- 
eral consent of gods and mortals, was known as ‘Athanie,’ which 
only proves that if the schoolmaster has been abroad he has not 
reached the Garden Theater.” 


AN “INSPIRED USE” OF THE PASTE-POT. 


HARLES READE, whose “ The Cloister and the Hearth” 
has been pronounced by many critics, among whom may be 
mentioned Sir Walter Besant and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, to be 
the greatest historical novel ever written in the English language, 
adopted literary methods, we are told, in which the paste-pot and 
scissors played a remarkably prominent part. A writer in 7. ?.’s 
Weekly (London, September 28), after speaking of Reade’s “ in- 
spired use” of the paste-pot, quotes an interesting outbreak which 
occurred on the novelist’s discovering in the columns of. a news- 
paper a certain harshly worded charge against his methods of 
work. The incident is given as follows: 
“* Plagiarist !’ he roared on one occasion, crushing a newspaper. 
‘ Of course I am a plagiarist. Shakespeare was a plagiarist, Mo- 
lire was a plagiarist. We all plagiarize, all except those idiots 
who are too asinine to profit by learning from the works of their 
superiors! Surely to God every blockhead out of a lunatic asylum 
(except those idiots) must know that, since Homer’s time, all 
authors have parodied his incidents and paraphrased his senti- 
ments. Moliére “took his own where he found it.” “The thief 
of all thieves was the Warwickshire thief,” who stole right and left 
from everybody; but then he “found things lead and left them 
gold.” That's the sort of thief I am!’” 


The writer goes on to describe the systematic manner in which 
this novelist drag-netted the morning paper for material. We 
read : 


“ Reade took the newspapers as the grand record of human life 
as it is lived from day to day, and used them as a vast reservoir 
of fact and suggestion. He devoted one day a week to his scrap- 
books. These were his vessels which, like the widow of old, he 
filled with oil from a supply that never failed. Scores of papers 
and periodicals came to his home at Albert Gate, like sheep to the 
shearing. I am aware, of course, that there is a great deal to be 
said about the danger to a literary artist of what is called the ‘doc- 
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umentary ’ method; but that is far too big a question to discuss 


“T should require much time and many pages in which to show 
how full Reade’s novels are of matter which first presented itself 
to him in newspaper form. The very purposes of his novels, for 
almost every story he wrote was a crusade between covers, are 
sufficient indication of his sleepless reference to passing topics and 
events. In‘ Hard Cash’ he attacked the abuses of private lunatic 
asylums; in‘ Foul Play’ his prey was the rascally ship-knacker; 
in‘ Put Yourself in His Place’ he tilted at trades-unions: and in 
‘A Simpleton,’ if I remember rightly, he presented a powerful in- 
dictment against the feminine folly of tight-lacing. For all these 
novels he found material in the newspapers; nay, they were in- 
spired by what he read there after eating a voracious breakfast.” 





“THE LOWEST FORM OF LITERARY 
ACHIEVEMENT.” 


ICHAEL MacDONAGH has collected some interesting 
information about those modern “ ballads of the people,” 
the songs of the London music-halls. Of these songs, he tells us, 
such as catch the fancy of the audience are soon carried, through 
the agencies of the provincial music-halls, the itinerant organ- 
grinders, and the printing-press, to the remotest corners of the 
kingdom ; and he finds that it is unhappily impossible to deny that 
these ballads, with their “low humor and vulgarity, their mawkish 
sentimentality, their tawdry patriotism,” stir the great heart of the 
people when songs of a better class would leave them cold. Re- 
garding the origin of these popular effusions, which he character: 
izes as “perhaps the lowest form of literary achievement of the 
age,” Mr. MacDonagh (in 7he Nineteenth Century for September) 
writes : 


“The most successful wooers of the music-hall muse, in the pro- 
duction at least of low-comedy songs, are men sprung from the 
very humblest classes, poorly educated and frequently almost illit- 
erate, but with some natural talent and powers of observation, and 
practical experience of the habits, customs, and modes of thought 
of the lower orders in large towns and cities. Their songs and 
‘ patter,” ungrammatical and ill-spelt as they may be, when pre- 
sented by the vocalists who are to sing them in ‘ the halis’ contain 
gleams of vulgar comedy, which are hugely appreciated by the 
people, while the refined lays of cultivated writers, more subtle in 
their humor and less faulty in their meter and rime, but lacking 
the note of reality, fall, as a rule, utterly flat.” 


But to be coarse and tawdry is not always enough to insure pop- 
ularity for a music-hall song. According to Mr. MacDonagh, the 
taste of the people is governed by influences which have not yet 
been accurately formulated. “ Nobody can tell when a song is 
going to make a hit; the theme, the air, the occasion, the author, 
the composer, the vocalist, afford no clue. The public are guided 
by no rule in the selection of their favorite ballads.” Of the man- 


ner in which these songs spread among the masses we read: 


“ They are first printed on slips of paper of the mast vivid color 
and sold at twenty or two dozen a penny by hawkers to the crowds 
waiting outside the cheap parts of the music-halls for the opening 
of the doors. Subsequently, collections of the most popular of 
them are brought out in sheets, which are sold at a penny also. 
Both the slips and the sheets have an immense circulation. Thus 
the people obtain the words of the latest music-hall songs ; and the 
airs they pick up in the music-halls or from the barrel-organs in 
the streets. The life of a popular music-hall song is fleeting, but 
not more so, perhaps, than a popular novel. For a few months it 
is sung by the people in their homes and at their outings on holi- 
days. Its air is the favorite melody of every barrel-organ in the 
kingdom. Long before its words and its music have lost their 
fascination for the working-classes they become a terrible infliction 
to the general public. In time, however, the song becomes, from 
repetition, a sheer horror, even to those who on its first appearance 
fell most completely under its sway. Indeed, a stage of aversion 
so acute is reached that a street gamin would run the risk of being 
murdered if he were to whistle a bar, or sing a stave, of a music 
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hall song which a few months before made every heart throb with 
excitement. 


“ But while their vogue lasts, the lines of these music-hall songs 
are familiar on a million lips. In this respect at least the unread 
poets of the intellectual classes might well be envious of these 
humble wooers of the music-hall muses.” 


The vast bulk of these “ ballads of the people,” we are further 
told, are produced by men who are not professional song-writers, 
but “laborers, artisans, tradesmen, literary amateurs, journalists, 


actors, music-hall artists.” But it is a notable circumstance, says 


Mr. MacDonagh, that in this branch of song-writing no woman 
finds a place. Among hundreds of these songs, he has not found 
one that was written by a woman. 


INDUSTRIAL ART AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
SPIRIT. 


HAT recent revival of industrial art known as “art nouveau” 
has been claimed by many artists and critics as fundamen- 
tally democratic in its significance. With this opinion an an- 
onymous writer in Zhe Architectural Record (September) joins 
issue. His argument is that art is simply one form of social ex- 
pression, and that, “as long as the ordinary traditions of society 
remain aristocratic and exclusive, we can not expect any natural 
wholesome and general expression of popular and democratic feel- 
ings inart”; and in this connection he expresses the opinion that 
in America social customs are almost as devoid of the democratic 
spirit as they are in any European country. In support of his gen- 
eral contention he writes further : 


“ Many modern artists, particularly in France, have been strongly 
influenced by the democratic spirit, and they have attempted to 
deal with democratit subjects, and even to treat them in democratic 
ways; but the democracy of their art remains an aspiration rather 
than a reality. Like the poetry of Walt Whitman, it often ap- 
peals to a more restricted class of admirers than does some battle 
piece of the Napoleonic empire. Its democracy, that is, has a 
conscious and forced character, and makes no appeal to the deep- 
est instincts of large numbers of people. So it is with the pro- 
fessed democracy of the ‘ new artists... However much they may 
desire to give their art a democratic character (and we doubt 
whether the majority of them ever give the matter a thought) they 
can not make it a vehicle for democratic feeling as long as they 
themselves remain divided from the prevalent likes and dislikes of 
the great mass of the people. 

“ May we not go even farther and question whether certain kinds 
of industrial art can ever become democratic in the sense of being 
popular? Industrial art must be much more vigorously adjusted 
to economic necessities than is fine art. A painting ora piece of 
sculpture, just in proportion as it is beautiful and makes a profound 
appeal to the trained taste of mankind, tends to get a value quite 
apart from its economic value. It belongs in a very real sense to 
anybody who thoroughly enjoys it, and if it is the sort of thing that 
many of the right people really enjoy, it inevitably tends actually 
to become public property. As such there is no economic reason 
why it may not have that profound effect upon great masses of 
people which a democratic art should have. But with the indus- 
trial arts it is different. They are intended to use as well as to 
look at; and their production and consumption are dependent upon 
rigid economic conditions. They must appeal to a certain popular 
demand ; and just in proportion as that demand is small the price 
of any piece of industrial art will be large. The fact that they are 
meant to be bought and used by one person or family, and that 
what may be called their museum value is wholly incidental, will 
necessarily restrict within very definite and narrow limits the ed 
sible democracy of modern industrial art....... 

“This failure on the part of modern revivals of industrial art to 
appeal to any larger number of people than did the older styles 
is for economic reasons almost inevitable. Assuredly very much 
could be done: in the way of introducing simple and beautiful yet 
comparatively inexpensive fabrics and furniture into contemporary 
houses, and eventually a great success will be the reward of a de- 
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signer who can appeal to middle-class people of moderate means 
by reconciling a maximum of artistic excellence with a minimum 
of expense; yet under present conditions hand-made objects of in- 
dustrial art can not possibly be really cheap—as cheap as they 
would have to be in order to become interesting to the vast ma- 
jority of the American or any other people. For industrial art 
means, if it means anything, the same scrupulous and loving indi- 
vidual workmanship that it meant in the Middle Ages; and under 
American economic conditions, careful individual workmanship 
necessarily means high prices. The standard of living is such that 
individual hand labor, requiring long training and a peculiar gift, 
can not sell itself cheap. The only objects which can be sold 
cheap are those which can be indefinitely duplicated by machinery, 
those in which the hand labor is reduced to a minimum, and whose 
virtue it is to repeat aselected type. Machine-made industrial art 
is the one kind which, at least for the next few generations, has 
any chance of being cheap enough to be genuinely popular.” 





In the Defense of Style.—Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, 
in the course of an “appreciation” of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
contributed to The Fortnightly Review (September), comments on 
the attitude of those people who contemn “ style” in literature : 


“There are some people, intelligent and industrious and well- 
meaning people, who fly into hysterics at once at the very sound of 
the word style. But what is it in reality but a way of referring to 
technical skill in language? No one is foolish enough to despise 
technical skill in any other art or craft. Why then should it be 
looked upon with suspicion or scorn in the sphere of literature? 
The school which does so regard it goes in for what I have heard 
vulgarly described as ‘ throwing it off your chest,’ that is, of getting 
your thoughts on to paper anyhow. The thought is to this class 
of writer the only valuable thing; the language, the medium in 
which it is conveyed, is nothing, and he who should waste consid- 
eration on so paltry a matter is unworthy of the name of artist. 
He is a trifler. And yet I do not suppose for a moment that these 
same people would declare that a painter’s conception was every- 
thing and his colors and lines nothing, or that a musician’s concep- 
tion was everything and his notes and harmonies nothing. The 
fact is, of course, as is easily seen when viewed in relation to these 
analogies, that language is the equivalent of color and line in paint 
or of notes in musical composition, and that a literary artist can 
only fulfil himself properly by the choicest use of words to inter- 
pret and embellish his ideas.” 





NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the September number of Ja~an and America (New York), 
Japan has moretranslations of American books than of any other foreign 
works, This is attributed in part to the fact that the United States copy- 
right does not extend to Japan. Among the books recently rendered in 
Japanese, this publication mentions Professor Giddings’s “Principles of So- 
ciology,” Mayo Smith’s “Statistics and Sociology,” and Mrs. Burnett's 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


STUDENT and literary man tho he was, remarks the London Ouxfiook, the 
late Marquis of Salisbury never saw fit to enroll himself in the ranks of 
statesmen-authors. Weread further: “His name isidentified with no book 
—no ‘Defense of Philosophic Doubt,’ no ‘Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture’ or study of Homer, no ‘Diderot and the Encyclopedists,’ no 
‘Coningsby’ or ‘Lothair.’ The only booklet, in fact, in the British Museum 
catalog bearing Lord Salisbury’s name is a revised copy of his address 
on ‘Evolution,’ which evoked unstinted admiration from scientists on its 
delivery before the British Association at Oxford. He preferred to re- 
main among the anonymous of the reviews and newspapers. It was very 
seldom that anything appeared in print with his nameappended.” When 
asked if it was true that he was writing a novel, he whimsically answered, 
“Certainly not. I want my old age to be as honorable as possible.” 


OF the sailor embalmed in literature 7he Academy, London, says: “Nearly 
all men have known the sailor, for the sailor, even the old sailor, is an ele- 
mental type and has grown but slightly in complexity since Homer saw 
him on his oar-bench, plowing the wind-dark water to an old tune. 
Chaucer knew him, and saw in him a knavish alien with the vices of a 
strong man, witha merry heart and a foul tongue, and a body made comely 
by the sun and the salt air. Shakespeare knew him, and saw in him a 
boisterous, irreverent brute witha senseof duty. Cervantes knew himand 
thought hima pleasant person witha somewhat low sense of humor. Anold 
writer of the time of Queen Anne has painted him in the manner of Hogarth 
as ‘a rare dog, whose thoughts reach not much above the topmast head,’ 
And more recent writers, such as the excellent Marryat, the good Dana, 
the wise and scholarly Scott, have not found in him either sign of change 
or operation of improvement,” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING. 


~HAT three to four hundred buildings are damaged by light- 

ning every year in Great Britain is asserted in the course of 
a paper read by Alfred Hands before the Fire Prevention Con- 
gress in London last July and now printed in 7he Western Elec- 
trician (August 15). This being the case, it is evident that safe- 
guards against lightning constitute a very important part of the 
subject considered by this congress. Mr. Hands does not sweep- 
ingly condemn the lightning-rod. He is of the opinion that damage 
would be very much more frequent if it were not for the number 
of lighting-conductors in use, altho they are not always successful, 
and sometimes fail when they appear to have been applied in ac- 
cordance with the rules supposed to govern the subject. The 
speaker goes on to say: 


“Probably one of the causes that interfere with a clear concep- 
tion of the methods necessary for protection is the view that is 
often taken as to what a discharge of lightning is. 

“At the best lightning is too often regarded as an electric cur- 
rent overcoming the resistance of the air; but . I want you to 
regard it as a breakdown of the dielectric—not as something leav- 
ing the sky to come to earth, or as being hurled from the clouds to 
strike a building, but to consider it—as it indeed is—as a fracture 
or cracking both of the air and of any other resisting medium be- 
tween the oppositely charged bodies, the clouds and the earth. . 
Now, when the stress to which the air is subjected has reached 
the breaking-point, the line of the fracture becomes visible by the 
intense heat making the air particles momentarily incandescent, 
‘and this we call ‘lightning.’ The building, which being in the line 
of the strain gets damaged, forms only a part of the fracture; the 
air is equally damaged but is a self-repairing medium. Unfortu- 
nately, our buildings, trees, and bodies, which are less resisting than 
the air, are not self-repairing, and so we get the deplorable losses 
of life and property that occur every year. A building offers less 
resistance than the surrounding air, therefore the breakdown would 
tend to go through a building rather than pass it by and go through 
the air beside it, even if there were no metals in it to render it still 
more weak. 

“Even allowing for the effects of induction, lightning can no 
more be attracted by a conductor than a crack across a sheet of 
glass can be attracted by any weak part which would cause it 
At the top the conductor 
would be provided with a point, or several points, so as to prevent 
the discharge occurring, if possible; and, if not, to try and render 
it less violent. Asregards the lower part, if it ended at the ground 
line the conductor would answer, provided there had been rain and 
the surface of the ground was wet; but if the flash occurred in dry 
weather, there would be resistance to overcome between the con- 
: ductor and the conducting stratum below, causing heat, and the 
least that would happen would be that the ground at this point 
: would be blown up. This might be considered not worth the ex- 
i pense of making a good earth connection to prevent; but one can 


not be certain that this would be the only effect. The explosive 


ttt force in such a case is often equal to that of some pounds of gun- 
iH powder, and so there is danger of damage to the brickwork or 


i foundation. A fairly good earth connection is therefore advisable, 
but it need not be a ‘perfect earth’; so long as the resistance is 
fairly low, and the conductor is of such a size as not to be fused, 
' we can feel confident that it will answer in this case. It must not 
be supposed that I am stating that a good ‘earth’ is never neces- 
Hh sary; in very many cases it most certainly is. ™ 


“One of these cases is that in which another good conductor with 





say, a line of gas-pipe. 


Hy A discharge would either be entirely diverted to the pipe, or be 


divided between it and the exterior rod. There would be a side 
i flash between the two conductors if the brickwork or air between 
was not sufficiently strong. It would be necessary, then, besides 
having a perfect “ earth,” to separate the two conductors by a con- 


. Other metals must be at 
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a safe distance, or connections made across to act as a conductor 
for the spark. Mr. Hands goes on to say: 

“I have reasons for fixing the safe distance between two per- 
fectly ‘earthed ’ conductors, in the most extreme cases, as five feet 
for ordinary building materials, while in some cases, depending on 
the course of the accidental conductor, it is considerably less. 
Unfortunately, metals are introduced very largely into the construc 
tion of modern buildings. . . . It is difficult to set any rule as to the 
places where connections have to be made. They can only be 
judged by consideration of the conditions that would exist at the 
moment of discharge. I may, however, say, that they would be 
the places where there would be great differences of potential. A 
spark is, of course, the outward and visible sign of a difference of 
potential. If this difference is not sufficiently great for the sparks 
to bridge the gap between the two metals, no effect will occur. : 
These .effects are not very serious, as a rule, but they may cause 
fires if the conditions are suitable, and they, therefore, require 
guarding against by connectionsat the critical points. If you were 
to cover a building completely with metal from the top of the 
chimneys down to the ground line, making earth connections on 
each side, you would have a sort of metal case, inside which no 
electrical effects would occur. You might have metal ramifica- 
tions of all kinds, but there would be no sparks within the struc- 
ture. It would not even be necessary to have the structure entirely 
covered with metal. One might run a large number of wires over 
it, both vertically and horizontally, so as to make a metal cage, 
and obtain the same effect, provided that no metal was allowed to 
pass into the building from the outside without being connected to 
the cage; but the meshes formed by the wires would require to be 
comparatively small. It would not be sufficient to run just a few 
conductors over it, and so get a sort of skeleton cage. There isa 
case on record which shows that this does not afford metal screen- 
ing. For very dangerous places, such as explosive magazines and 
factories, metal screening is gene.ally the best, and often the only 
safe course to adopt; but for other buildings, I think the enor- 
mous expense and unsightly appearance of the cage system of 
protection would render it impossible of general adoption. In 
arranging a conductor system it must be borne in mind that there 
are certain parts of a building that are exposed to be struck, and, 
therefore, the system must comprise lines of conduction from all 
those parts. To protect one and leave another exposed is waste 
of money.” 


IS ALL MATTER RADIO-ACTIVE? 


HE remarkable properties of radium, far from being limited 
to this newly discovered substance, appear to be shared with 
it, tho in less degree, by so many other substances that they may 


be almost said to be universal. Recent researches have shown 


that radio-active emanations exist in the atmosphere, and that their 


source is probably the soil. Says the writer of a note on this sub- 


ject in Zhe Lancet (London, August 8): 


“The air abstracted by simple suction from the soil is found to 
be charged with active emanations, and similarly the air of cellars 
and underground places exhibits this remarkable property. Yet 
another interesting example is that of the natural carbonic-acid gas 
which is evolved in districts along the Rhine, which shows marked 
radio-activity ; but some days after its liberation from the earth 
the gas becomes inactive and behaves like artificial carbon dioxid 
generated from carbonates by the addition of acids. It is well 
known, again, that the gases evolved in the thermal waters of Bath 
contain an important quantity of helium, and Professor Dewar is 
employing these waters as a source of this mysterious element for 
experimental work. . . . Quite recently Sir William Huggins and 
his gifted wife Lady Huggins proved, by examining spectroscopi- 
cally the light emitted directly by a radium salt at ordinary temper- 
atures, that many of the lines coincided with the spectrum of 
helium. Again, Professor Rutherford obtained evidence in favor 
of the view that in the very slow break-up of radium helium ap- 
pears to be one of the products evolved. Still more recently Sir 
William Ramsay and Mr. F. Soddy succeeded in detecting helium 
by the spectroscope in the gases extracted from the radium salt. 

“When Sir Wiliam Ramsay confesses that he is as much in the 
dark about it as any one, it is wise perhaps to wait for the results 
of further investigation before attempting to give any explanation 
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of this singular phenomenon. It is, however, a very remarkable 
circumstance, considering the series of intricate chemical opera- 
tions through which radium must pass before it is isolated in a 
more or less perfect condition, that apparently it should generate 
helium in some inexplicable way. The fact remains that there is 
a continuous production of helium from radium. It would be com- 
paratively easy, therefore, to account for the air showing in general 
radio-active properties, since the property is, so to speak, easily in- 
fectious. There are immense stores of radio-active material in the 
earth, and in fact the whole globe is probably a radio-active sphere. 
The fact that natural gases escaping from the earth show a marked 
degree of radio-activity might be useful perhaps in differentiating 
natural from artificial aerated waters. Different meteorological 
conditions appear to determine different degrees of radio-activity 
of the air. Thus considerable activity is excited during fog, while 
in cold, frosty weather the activity of the air is very high. 

“ Again, the direction of the wind influences the radio-activity of 
the air. With the wind in the south and east the activity is about 
the same; with the wind in the north and west the activity is much 
lower. A fall of the barometer leads to increased activity probably 
because radio-active air is withdrawn from the soil owing to the 
reduced pressure. Altogether, it would appear that the discovery 
of this remarkable property of radio-activity presents a vast field 
for exploration. We ventured to think some years ago that such 
would be the case as soon as sufficient radio-active material could 
be isolated. The discovery of the properties of radium and helium 
promise to lift the great veil of nature high indeed, and the patient, 
laborious scientific research which has led to this result must not 
be forgotten.” 


EXPLORATION OF THE AIR BY KITES. 


UR knowledge of the higher regions of the atmosphere has 
been much extended of late years by sending up self-regis- 
tering meteorological instruments attached to kites. One of the 
first scientific men to perfect this system of investigation was Pro- 
fessor Rotch, of Blue Hill Observatory, near Boston. At the con- 
gress of meteorologists, now assembled in Europe, this method, 
we are told by a correspondent of 7he Evening Post (New York), 
will be one of the subjects for consideration, and Professor Rotch 
will endeavor to get the cooperation of foreign scientists to equip 
a kite-flying steamship to cruise in tropical waters, “ sounding ” the 
upper air. Says the writer: 

“Funds from the Smithsonian Institution have enabled him to 
do some preliminary work in this direction. He flew his kites from 
the decks of two transatlantic liners, but the result obtained served 
only to increase his appetite for greater facilities. It was suggested 
to the Navy Department that it would be a perfectly legitimate 
use for some small war-ship to be assigned to a kite-flying detail; 
but up to the present time Secretary Moody has not been able to 
see his way clear to do so. 

“A little voyage away from the earth’s surface reveals some sur- 
prising conditions. A passenger on such an expedition (if it were 
possible to accompany the kite) would want a variety of clothing. 
If it chanced to be a normal summer day on the ground, with the 
temperature at 72° F., and the breeze blowing freshly at twenty 
miles an hour, he would need to take his furs and mittens, for by 
the time he had reached an elevation of 11,000 feet the ther- 
mometer would register nearly forty degrees lower, and the wind 
would be blowing a hurricane. Such is the tale brought down by 
the automatic registering instruments sent up from Blue Hill. 
This information may prove serviceable when Professor Langley 
perfects his flying-machine, for it is evident that he will have to 
provide steam heat even in summer, if he takes to the upper road. 

“ The transition from heat to cold does not take place regularly 
as the distance from the earth increases. At first a traveler 
ascending would find the air growing warmer. This rise in tem- 
perature would go on at the rate of one degree for every 183 feet, 
until about 1,000 feet had been attained, when the rise would be 
suddenly increased. Then the hot air would gradually fall behind. 
The difference between temperature by day and by night ceases at 
about 1,000 feet height in the air. The light, fluffy clouds of a 
summer day float about three-fourths of a mile from the earth, and 
are soon left behind by the scientist’s kites. Above the clouds the 
air is dry. 

“The atmosphere, like the ocean, has some currents which might 
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be called ‘ fixed,’ like the Gulf Stream, while others are ephemeral 
wanderers. Thus it might be possible, when cruising in the cold 
gales five or six miles from the earth, to run into a narrow river of 
warmth which had found its way upward from the earth. The di- 
rections of the currents also are variable. While a stream of air 
may be flowing in one direction on the earth’s surface, another 
stream a mile above it may take a different trend. 

“Comparatively little is known of the thermal conditions which 
prevail in the upper equatorial airs. Scientists would like to know 
how high the trade-winds blow, and how much faster away from 
the surface of the ocean. There are fewer clouds in the torrid 
belts, and these have furnished about all the data in past years for 
this inquiry. By watching clouds it is possible to get an idea of 
the direction and velocity of air currents; but they naturally fur- 
nish no information as to temperature. As it was a kite which 
furnished the first data as to the electric phenomena in the air, so 
there are a number of phenomena still to be explored in this branch 
of aerodynamics, which it is expected the kite will obtain. Among 
these are the aurora, and the electric waves set in motion by the 
new wireless telegraphy.” 


NEW METHODS AND IDEAS IN PLANT- 
BREEDING. 


~HE old idea of the production of new varieties in useful plants 
was primarily to bring out something new and different from 
any existing form. Preferably this new form should be attractive 
in some way to the user, as by superior size or symmetry ; but little 
effort was made to produce varieties that should be noteworthy for 
definite characters that make for efficiency. Ina recent paper on 
“The Forward Movement in Plant-Breeding,” abstracted in 
Science. Prof. L. N. Bailey, of Cornell University, tells us how 
all this is being changed in the work done by our experimenters in 
scientific agriculture, notably with corn in Illinois, with wheat in 
Minnesota, and with cotton and other crops by the United States 
Government. He says: 


“We must ‘scale’ our plants according to what they perform or 
what they contain. Thus, the new corn-breeding does not attempt 
to produce new ‘varieties ’ of corn, but to increase the efficiency of 
any variety by increasing its yield, protein or starch content, its 

“The first thing that strikes one in all this work is its contrast 
with the old ideals. The ‘points’ of the plants are those of ‘per- 
formance’ and ‘efficiency.’ It brings into sharp relief the accus- 
tomed ideas as to what are the good ‘points’ in any plant, illustra- 
ting the fact that these points are for the most part only fanciful, 
are founded on a friori judgments, and are oftener correlated with 
meek ‘looks’ than with efficiency. An excellent example may be 
taken from corn. In ‘scaling’ any variety of corn, it is customary 
to assume that the perfect ear is one nearly or quite uniformly 
cylindrical throughout its length, and having the tip and butt well 
covered with kernels. In fact, the old idea of a good variety of 
corn is one that bears such ears. Now, this ideal is clearly one of 
perfection and completeness of mere form. We have no knowledge 
that such form has any correlation with productiveness, hardiness, 
drought-resisting qualities, protein or starch content, and yet these 
attributes are the ones that make corn worth growing at all. An 
illustration also may be taken from string-beans. The ideal pod is 
considered to be one of which the tip-projection is very short and 
only slightly curved. This, apparently, is a question of comeli- 
ness, altho a short tip may be associated in the popular mind with 
the absence of ‘string’ in the pod; but we do not know that this 
character has any relation to the efficiency of the bean pod. We 
are now undergoing much the same challenging of ideas respecting 
the points of animals. These ‘points,’ by means of which the ani- 
mals are ‘scored,’ are in large part merely arbitrary. Now, animals 
and plants are bred to the ideals expressed in these arbitrary points 
by choosing for parents the individuals that ‘score’ the highest. 
When it becomes necessary to recast our ‘scales of points,’ the 
whole course of evolution of domestic plants and animals is likely 
to be changed. 

“We are to breed not so much for merely new and striking char- 
acters that will enable us to name, describe, and sell a ‘novelty,’ as 
to improve the performance along accustomed lines. We are not 
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to start with a variety, but with a plant. It is possible to secure a 
five-per-cent. increase in the efficiency of our field crops. This 
would mean the annual addition of hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the national gain. ror" 

“The main improvement and evolution of agriculture are going 
to come as the result of greater and better crop yield and greater 
and better animal production. It is not to come primarily from 
invention, good roads, rural telephones, legislation, discussion of 
economics. All these are merely aids. Increased crop and animal 
production are to come from two agencies—improvement in the 
care that they receive and improvement in the plants and animals 
themselves. In other words, the new agriculture is to be built upon 
the combined results of better cultivation and better breeding. So 
far as the new breeding is concerned, it is characterized by perfect 
definiteness of purpose and effort, the stripping away of all arbi- 
trary and factitious standards, the absence of speculative theory, 
and the insistence on the great fact that every plant and animal has 
individuality.” 


AN ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO EUROPE. 


~HALL we ever travel from New York to Paris in a Pullman? 

The idea of a railroad from America to Europe, via Bering 

Strait, is by no means a new one; but until recently it has been 
looked upon as chiuerical in the last degree. 
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raising. It also has great mineral wealth. The same is true of 
Alaska, where agriculture may be greatly developed. Alaska is 
popularly regarded as a land of ice. So it is in winter, but in sum- 
mer . fruits and vegetables grow abundantly.”— 7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY CONFERENCE. 


“T° HIS conference, which was called by the German Govern- 

ment at the Emperor’s suggestion, met at Berlin on August 
4, there being present representatives of Germany, England, 
France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States. Of its deliberations, Cosmos (Paris) gives the following 
information : 


“On account of the great number of systems in use to-day, the 
first point considered was the union of the different companies and 
a general rule looking toward intercommunication between all the 
present stations in the public interest. When the problem of syn- 
tonization shall have been solved, it will be evidently proper for 
one system to act independently of the others, since it need not dis- 
turb its neighbors; but up to the present time a uniform rule should 
be imposed, and a hundred experiments show that it is necessary. 

The conference of course has not power to 





Now, however, several things have happened 
to make The railway 
system has actually been pushed forward to 


it less so. Russian 
the Pacific, while we have built lines in Alaska. 
Success in long-distance tunneling has made 
the project of a tunnel under Bering Strait not 
unreasonable. A rail trip by such a route 
would be long and tiresome, and the road 
would probably be used not so much for 
through travel as for the development of the 
regions through which it would pass. At any 
rate, it is taken seriously by the Revue Scien- 


tifigue, in which it is described as follows: 


“This project appears to be taking shape to 
judge from recent news [on the subject]. It 
has been set on foot by Americans, and the 
syndicate that has it in charge has recently 
applied to the Russian Government for the 
privilege of constructing the Asiatic part of 
the line, extending from Vladivostock to Cape 








decide in this matter; it has only to draw up 
a program of questions to be studied, which 
are to be discussed in a future session. It 
goes without saying that the meeting and its 
objects have stirred up much feeling in the 
world of wireless telegraphy. Some have 
gone so far as to insinuate that its object is to 
favor certain companies at the expense of 
others, and it has been further asserted that 
as wireless telegraphy is in its infancy and the 
object of numerous investigations, any regu- 
lation of it would put a stop to all experiment. 
Finally, the conference, which we hope will 
give good results, has been received with 
rather bad grace by several of the magnates 
of wireless telegraphy.” 





The proceedings of the conference were 
made public on September 3 at the capitals 
of the various countries represented. From 
Electricity (September 9) we learn that it is- 
sued a protocol which it is proposed to em- 
body in a future international treaty. This 








Nanaimo. In return for this concession the 
syndicate proposes to furnish the funds, build 
the road, and run it for a certain number of 
years, then selling it to the Russian Govern- 
ment at a price dependent on the net cost, 
increased by ten per cent., for each year. The syndicate will also 
obtain farming land and mining concessions. 

“The project includes the construction of a line connecting 

Vladivostock with Cape Nanaimo, on Bering Strait, the building 
of a tunnel under the strait, and finally the connection of the Ameri- 
can end of its tunnel with the Canadian lines by a road through 
Alaska. Thus a continuous line of railway would join the whole 
of Europe, from Calais to Constantinople, and a large part of 
Asia, to the entire North American continent. The most interest- 
ing part of the work would evidently be the construction of the 
submarine tunnel under Bering Strait. This is not of great width. 
It is narrower than the Channel from Calais and Dover, and there 
are two islands in the middle. The tunnel could thus be built in 
two sections, and it is proposed to drive it by means of tubes. 
It has even been proposed to build a bridge across the strait, but 
the current is too powerful and the push of the ice too great to- 
ward the close of winter for such a project to succeed. There will 
be no serious difficulties in the construction of the Asiatic line, 
nor of the American, in Alaska and the Yukon region. 

“We must not believe, of course, that the American syndicate 
. . . is moved by humanitarianism or scientific enthusiasm. The 
plan naturally is a question of money—the development of Siberia 
and Alaska. Siberia is one of the most fertile countries on the 
globe. capable of giving immense returns to agriculture and stock- 


REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE, 


Former Chief of the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering, United States Navy. 


provides that coast wireless-stations shall 
transmit, regardless of the wireless system 
used, all messages “originating from or in- 
tended for vessels at sea,” and that “ the con- 
tracting parties shall publish any technical information likely to fa- 
cilitate or expedite communications between coast stations and 
ships atsea.” A uniform tariff is recommended, and it is provided 
that “wireless stations must, unless there should be absolute im- 
possibility, accept in preference requests for help that may come 
from vessels.” The fifth article declares: “ The service of wireless 
telegraph-stations must be organized as far as practicable so as 
not to interfere with the service of other stations.” 
says, in conclusion : 


Electricity 


“General Greely was chairman of the American commission 
which attended the conference. This commission had no authority 
to make any agreement for the United States, but the protocol em- 
bodies in most of the essential features the views expressed by the 
American commissioners.” — 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


Publicity in Government Reports.—In commenting 
on the recent retirement of Rear Admiral Melville, chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering in the United States navy, the tech- 
nical press gives him full credit for his great services in the build- 
ing up of our fine fleet and unanimously concedes him a place in 
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the very foremost ranks of his profession. In an editorial article 
on the subject, 7e Engineering Magazine (September) points out 
that Admiral Melville’s great services to the engineering profession 
at large in the publication of his official reports could not have 
been rendered had the United States not departed from the policy 
of secrecy followed by other governments in naval matters. Says 
the editor : 


“In no other service in the world is such freedom as to publicity 
of methods and plans permitted as in that of the United States. 
The annual reports of the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing have long been recognized as among the important engineering 
publications of the year. They have formed the subject of ex- 
tended reviews and editorials in the technical press of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and they have placed the professional 
status of that bureau in the forefront of engineering progress. De- 
tails which in other lands would have been jealously guarded under 
the seal of official secrecy, and the revelation of which would have 
created international scandals, have been permitted to be published 
and discussed as freely as are the professional papers of a tech- 
nical society. While some have questioned the wisdom of such a 
liberal policy, there is absolutely no doubt in the minds of engi- 
neers that it is the only correct method to pursue.” 





THE NAPHTHA-MOTOR ON THE RAILWAY. 


CCORDING to a daily paper quoted (but not named) by 7he 

Western Electrician, railroad men in the West are consid- 

ering the advisability of substituting gasoline-engines for steam- 

locomotives on branch and suburban lines. The experiment has 

Seen tried with success, it is said, on the Tabor and Northern, an 

18-mile road in Iowa connecting with the Burlington. Says the 
writer of the article quoted : 


“Railroad men say the gasoline-car is so reasonable it is a won- 
der no one has ever thought of it before. They point to the gaso- 
line automobile, and ask why, if such a machine can be driven 
from San Francisco to New York over turnpikes and country 
roads, people should never before have thought of its usefulness 
on railroads, where it must obviously be more powerful. The offi- 
cials point out two uses to which they think the gasoline-car will 
almost certainly be put. They say it will come into universal use 
on suburban lines. The Illinois Central has been studying for a 
long time what it could substitute for locomotives on its local 
trains. The only recourse it had was to electricity, and there are 
so many objections to that power it has never been adopted. It is 
suggested that the Iowa experiment has solved that problem. The 
other field in which it is expected that gasoline may come into use 
is on elevated lines and surface street-cars. It is pointed out that 
if this motor will work satisfactorily on a street-car, it will save the 
immense expense of electrical plants.” 


Regarding all this, Zhe Western Electrician remarks : 


“We have no great fear that gasoline-engines will supersede 
electric motors in street-railway operation, either on the score of 
efficiency, economy of operation, or as pleasing the traveling pub- 
lic. But our attention is arrested by one statement in the quotation 
given. It is to the effect that there are so many objections to elec- 
tricity that the Illinois Central Railroad Company has never 
adopted it for use in transmitting power to its suburban trains. 
We should like to know what these objections are. Is it feared 
that the electric locomotive, emitting torrents of cinders and bil- 
lows of black smoke, will bring discredit on the road in contrast to 
the altogether lovely soft-coal locomotive now in use? Probably 
not. In fact, there is no objection to the use of electric power on 
the Illinois suburban trains which is at all commensurate with the 
advantages that would accrue from the change. It is surprising 
that the Illinois Central, so enterprising and well managed in other 
matters, is so unduly conservative in the one respect of introdu- 
cing electricity on its suburban service.” 


Effect of Intense Cold on Radium.—The intensity of 
the radiation from radium, instead of diminishing at very low tem- 
peratures, as that due to chemical action in ordinary substances, 
is increased—so that physicists have another problem to grapple 
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with in the case of this remarkable substance. This fact appears 
from a special cable despatch of August 15, announcing a com- 
munication to the French Physical Society by Professor Curie. 
Says The Electrical World and Engineer : 


“It was only in March last that eminent men of science refused 
to accept the statement so irreconcilable to scientific experience 
that radium possesses the property of maintaining a temperature 
at a point three degrees higher than that of its surroundings. But 
the fact that, in addition to the marvelous radio-active properties 
already described, radium has this unique and unprecedented 
power of the emission of heat has been established beyond the 
possibility of question. Strenuous efforts have been made to ob- 
tain accurate measurements of this heat production and determine 
the effects of external condition in promoting and retarding it. 
Professor Curie found that heat emission remains unchanged 
through a very wide range of temperature, there being no percepti- 
ble variation at the temperature of a summer day, or that of liquid 
air; but if a downward stride is taken from the temperature of 
liquid air to that of liquid hydrogen, radium shows that it is not 
always unaffected by the external temperature. And here comes 
the amazing new fact that the change in the rate of heat emission 
of radium within the comparatively short distance of absolute zero 
is in exactly the opposite direction to what might be expected in 
view of the effect of low temperatures on ordinary chemical action, 
for at the temperature of liquid hydrogen the heat emission of 
radium, instead of being reduced, is augmented. In simple lan- 
guage, the substance which does not change its heat at all temper- 
atures, from that of an ordinary room to that of liquid air, gives 
out a greater heat when subjected to the greatest cold that scien- 
tists have yet reached. These experiments with liquid hydrogen 
have led to the curious discovery that freshly prepared salt or solu- 
tion of radium has a comparatively feeble power of giving off heat 
at all temperatures; but the power steadily increases for about a 
month, when it reaches its minimum activity, which it then main- 
tains apparently indefinitely. These remarkable results have failed 
to throw any light upon the process whereby radium maintains a 
constant emission of heat radio-activity.” 





KNOWLEDGE OF ELECTRICITY AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF MATTER. 


T has long been customary to assert that we do not know what 
electricity is, the assumption being made, at the same time, 
that we do know exactly what is the material of which the visible 
and tangible universe is constructed. But of late some scientific 
men have been forced to conclude that electricity is better known 
to us than matter, of whose constitution, altho we have more than 
one theory on the subject, we are practically ignorant. Ina recent 
lecture, Sir Oliver Lodge says of the electron or electrical unit of 
matter, when discussing whether or not it may have a purely ma- 
terial nucleus : 


“The mass which is explicable electrically is to a considerable 
extent understood, but the mass-which is merely material (what- 
ever that may mean) is not understood at all. We know more 
about electricity than about matter; and the way in which elec- 
trical inertia is accounted for electromagnetically and localized in 
the ether immediately surrounding the nucleus of charge is com- 
paratively clear and distinct.” 


Commenting on this, 7he Electrical Review says in a leading 
editorial (August 22): 


“In other words, we know more about the laws which govern 
this invisible agent than we do about the most commonplace mat- 
ter. 

“This statement is, of course, strictly true. It needs only to be 
made to be acquiesced in. We are, or rather we think we are, so 
familiar with things which we can see and handle that they seem 
commonplace, but to be able to control an invisible agent seems 
most wonderful. It is possible that before many years we will 
discover that we really know more about matter than we now 
think we do; at least this will be the case if the suggestions made 
by Sir Oliver Lodge should be sustained by later discoveries. He 
has thrown himself enthusiastically into the study of the new 
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theories of electricity, and as a result of these studies he has been 
led to certain ideas which are not entirely assented to by his 
But it should be remembered that Sir Oliver 
Lodge is ever most careful to distinguish between theories which 
seem to be well supported by facts and mere hypothesis thrown 
Sir Oliver's idea is that 


brother physicists. 


out to stimulate research and discussion. 
an atom of matter is made of a staple group of electrons, and elec 
trons themselves are merely electrical charges. He thinks that all 
the properties of matter can be accounted for in this way and are 
_merely the result of electrical forces. Should this be true we may 
then begin to feel that we know something about matter, for an 
atom of matter may be nothing more than a crystal of electricity.” 


RESISTANCE OF LIVING TISSUE TO 


DIGESTION. 


] HY is not the stomach itself digested by the fluids that it 

contains? This resisting property, which is shared by all 
living tissue, is of course due in some way to the vital processes 
going on in it; but the precise mechanism has long remained a 
mystery. The truth of the theory that living tissue secretes a so- 
called “ anti-ferment,” in whose presence the digestive ferments are 
powerless, has now been made probable by experiment. Saysa 
writer in the Revue Scientifique (August 15): 

“ The digestive tract is filled with ferments capable of attacking. 
dissolving, and altering the food contained therein; and neverthe- 
less these ferments attack neither the intestinal walls nor the para- 
sitic worms that often live there. Why is this? The question has 
been often discussed, and the recent investigations of E. Weinland 
on the tryptic ferment have brought it up again. About 1891 
Frenzel stated his belief that the protection enjoyed by intestinal 
parasites was probably due to anti-ferments secreted by the living 
tissues. An interesting experiment along this line has been made. 
A mixture of-fibrin and trypsin or pepsin was prepared and, after 
the addition of a small quantity of the juice of ascarides, it was 
found that no digestion of the fibrin took place. . . . The ferment 
did not attack the fibrin even when no more of the juice of para- 
sitic worms was added for an hour. It is thus not the living tis- 
sues that resist digestion, it is the juices that impregnate them, 
which they themselves have produced. This anti-ferment is very 
powerful: it remains active for months. It loses its properties 
when boiled, but heating to 60° C. [140 F.] for ten minutes scarcely 
affects it. Heating to 80 C. [176 F.] for the same time greatly 
lessens its antidigestive action. As for the nature of the active 
substance, it can not be characterized otherwise than by its effects 
on digestion. The substance exercises an inhibitory influence on 
digestion; hence its name of anti-ferment. If it is kept warm,a 
precipitate forms; but this contains none of the active substance, 
which remains in the liquid. It may be precipitated with alcohol. 

. A fact worth noting is that the ferment and the anti-ferment 

may be mixed for a long time without mutual destruction. The 
anti-ferment simply prevents the digestive action of the ferment: 
if they are separated, the ferment soon exercises its specific influ- 
ence. The anti-ferments are evidently products of cellular activ- 
ity, but it is not known which part of the cell originates them. 
It would be very interesting to pursue further researches on anti- 
ferments, which are perhaps numerous, and of which possibly 
some use might be made. But aside from this, their scientific in- 
terest is more than sufficient to encourage investigation in the path 
opened by Messrs. Frenzel and Weinland.”—7yvamns/ation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 

Oscillations of an Atom.—Interesting light on atomic 
motion has been thrown by the recent investigations of two Ger- 
man physicists, Lummer and Gehrcke, who have recently shown 
that a given portion of the beam of light from mercury vapor (the 
green rays) is in condition to interfere with a portion of the same 
beam 125 centimeters [4 feet 1 inch], or 2,600,000 wave-lengths 
farther along the beam. This is interpreted by them to mean that 
as many as 2,600,000 successive waves come without a break of 
continuity from the vibrating luminous particles in mercury vapor. 
Consequently, the number of free oscillations made by an atom of 
a luminous gas during the intervals between collisions between that 
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atom and others, during which times the atom is presumably not 
receiving energy from any source to make good its losses by radia- 
tion, is, in the case of mercury vapor at least, as many as 2,600,000, 


and that without very great decrease of amplitude. This is very 


striking when we consider that the most carefully designed and 
constructed mechanical vibrator, such as a pendulum, can not be 
made to vibrate. when left to itself, more than a few thousands of 


times without greatly decreasing in amplitude. Why can the atom 


“keep going” so much longer than the pendulum? The answer 


may lie in a consideration of the new electric theory of matter. 
According to a mathematical presentation of this made by Max 
Abraham in Drude’s Annalen and abstracted in Sczence (Sep- 
tember 4), from which the data given above are also taken, the 
phenomenon is dependent on the amount of electrical energy stored 
in the electric field around an electron or electrical subdivision of 
an atom. Says the writer: 

“ Taking the data which have been obtained from experiments on 
cathode rays, it appears that a number of electrons sufficient to 
weigh a gram have associated with them about forty million mil- 
lion foot-pounds of energy when stationary. That is, estimating 
that a hot gas radiates five watts per gram, the total electron energy 
associated with an atom would last fora hundred mz//ion million 
million oscillations of full intensity before it were all exhausted by 
radiation, or rather the energy associated with a pair of rotating 
electrons would last for a hundred million million million periods 
before it were all radiated. This gives us some insight into the 
matter mentioned in the foregoing note on the interference of light 
with great path difference. It is probable that the limit of path 
difference which will produce interference is determined by fre- 
quency of molecular collisions rather than by diminished ampli- 
tude of atomic oscillations between collisions.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE discovery of a new metal called selium by Edward Mollard, a 
Frenchman, is reported to the State Department. Says Engineering News: 
“The discoverer asserts that selium costs only one-twelfth as much as alu- 
minum and is lighter and stronger. It does not rust and is therefore suit- 
able for shipbuilding, for the manufacture of pipes and for railroad con- 
struction. It is asserted also that it is capable of taking a fine polish 
resembling nickel. Its hardness is not quite equal to that of iron, but is 
greater than that of lead or zinc. Its strength is said to be greater than 
that of iron, but less than that of steel.” 


On the island of Heligoland has been erected a light-house of great 
power which has several noteworthy features. “The most remarkable,” 
says La Nature, “isthe abandonment of Fresnel lenses and prisms and a 
return to the old parabolic reflector with a powerful source of light at its 
focus. The mirror is of silverei glass 75 centimeters [30 inches] in diame- 
ter. The light is furnished by an arec-lamp and a current of 30 amperes. 
The optical apparatus is composed of three of these mirrors with their 
lamps and gives a flash of one-tenth second every five seconds. It can be 
seen at a distance of 64 kilometers ™ [40 miles].—-7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


“IT is stated,” says Zhe Electrical Review (August 22), “that the Italian 
Government is soon to carry on wireless telegraphy operations ona large 
scale, anda station of great power is to be erected in Italy which will not 
only communicate with the interior and the rest of Europe, but also with 
South America. The Government came to this decision after the recent 
success obtained by Marconi in sending messages across the Atlantic, and 
it is now proposed to construct an aerial telegraphy post of especially long 
range. The Italian congress voted the sum of 800,000 lire ($160,000) to be 
used for this purpose. According to a decree which has recently been 
passed, the station is to be laid out with sufficient power to be able to com- 
municate with a similar station to be erected in South America. It will be 
utilized besides to communicate with the different Marconi stations in 
Europe. Marconi himself is to have charge of the work, and he acts as the 
representative of the two English and American companies which hold the 
patents.” 


“MORE than twenty years ago,” says Anowledge (September), “Prof. T. 
Eimer showed that among lizards the following changes in color-pattern 
are very commonly observable: First there are longitudinal stripes, which 
break up into spots; the latter coalesce to form transverse bars, which 
finally disappear and leavethe skin of one uniform tint. In some lizards 
the whole of these stages are passed through during life, but in others only 
the second or even the first stage is reached, while in yet others commence- 
ment is made with the second or some later stage. From these facts Eimer 
advanced the theory that the same series of color-evolution has occurred in 
the animal kingdom generally. Recently Dr. H. Gadow, of Cambridge, in 
a paper contributed to the Proceedings of the Royal Society, has tested 
Eimer’s observations in the case of certain Mexican lizards, and finds that 
in the main they hold good. It appears, however, that it is only in certain 
stations these changes take place, so that they are limited to particular 
races or breeds, in which, moreover, only some of them occur. It is be- 
lieved that the changes are due to differences in the amount of light re- 
ceived in the habitat of these particular breeds, and therefore that they are 
protective in their nature.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS AND THE CHURCH. 


“_ promises to be one of the most serious struggles in 

which organized labor has engaged. namely, a direct con- 
‘flict with the Roman Catholic Church, is among the possibilities 
of the immediate future. Father M. J. Ward, of Beloit, Wis., has 
-declared that neither he nor any other priest of the Roman Cath- 
-olic faith will give absolution to those who have taken the oath of 
the International Typographical Union. The oath to which he 
objects is as follows: 


“TI hereby solemnly and sincerely swear (or affirm) that my fidel- 
ity to the union and my duty to the members thereof shall in no 
sense be interfered with by any allegiance that | may now or here- 
-after owe to any other organization, social, political. or religious, 
-secret or otherwise.” 


Father Ward’s attitude is indorsed by a large number of Roman 
‘Catholic clergymen throughout the country. Father Hayes, rep- 
resenting Archbishop Farley, of New York, declares that “no oath 
obliging a man to obey the rules of an organization in preference to 
the laws of the church or the state can have the sanction of the 
‘Catholic Church. It is on this ground that the church fights the 
‘secret societies.” Bishop Scannell, of Omaha, says: “I am at a 
loss to understand how any sensible man could formulate such an 
abomination, or how any sensible man could assume it.” And 
Bishop O’Connor, of Newark, says: 


“A man owes his allegiance first to God. ‘That is equivalent to 
the allegiance he owes his church. If this oath or pledge requires 
the member of a union to do anything which the Catholic Church 
forbids, the church being a religious organization as described in 
the oath, no Catholic can conscientiously take the oath. The 
«church requires allegiance first. While the oath might be inter- 
preted as not interfering with a man’s religious obligations, it 
would seem that according to the text of the oath allegiance to the 
union has priority. It would seem that in the event of the church 
‘commanding something to which the union might object, the oath 
might hinder a’man from following the command of the church. 
and therefore no Catholic can belong to a union where such an 
obligation is demanded of him.” 


The Boston P/ot (Rom. Cath.) expresses its belief that “the 
whole question is one of clumsy writing, rather than of any idiotic 
attempt at being above law and gospel.” It says further: 


“The typographical unions certainly can have no desire to an- 
‘tagonize the Catholic Church, the best friend of labor, by permit- 
ting an apparent conflict between the religious and membership 
obligations, nor to put a weapon into the hands of labor’s enemies, 
those privileged classes, who would rejoice to brand every working- 
‘man’s organization as an underminer of the state. 

“It would be poor policy, and poorer principle, for any body of 
-workingmen to let itself be misrepresented as holding religion and 
‘patriotism second to personal interest.” 


The Pittsburg Observer (Rom. Cath.) comments: 


“As a large proportion of the members of the Typographical 
Union are Catholic, it may, of course, be taken for granted that 
the utterances [of Roman Catholic priests and prelates] which 
have been quoted will be given the earnest and respectful con- 
sideration which is due to them. . . . It can not be denied that, 
as it stands at present, the oath or obligation may justifiably be 
termed both irreligious and unpatriotic. It binds those who take 
it to carry out the behests of the union even if these should be in 
‘Opposition to the solemn duties of the members to God and their 
‘country; for the church is a religious and the state a political 
organization. These duties take precedence of all others which 
are binding upon a citizen. As a government inspector who is 
investigating the administration of the Chicago post-office points 
out, the men who take the vow of the Typographical Union can 
not without perjury swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“The wording of the obligation can easily be altered so as to re 
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move all ground for either hostile criticism or positive condemna- 
tion.” 


The New York Uxizonis/, the organ of the Allied Printing 
Trades, has the following to say: 


“* Fly-gobbler’ is a word often used to describe people quick as 
a wink to catch an idea comforting to their prejudices, but in the 
end disappointing to their desires. As a fact, they are mentally 
gobblers, but not‘ fly.’ 

“ Those were silly fly-gobblers who last week leaped to the con- 
clusion, from what they read in the press telegrams, that the In- 
ternational Typographical Union was about to come into collision 
with the Roman Catholic Church. They were fly-gobblers of the 
purest plutocratic type if they hoped to see the printers combat- 
ively proceeding to ‘ place the union above the church.’ Nothing 
of the kind will ever occur. The union has its own place; the 
church has its own. The two are apart. Their domains do not 
touch. The head of the church in America and the president of 
the International, both men of at least ordinary intelligence, could 
settle any apparent conflict of obligations in a very brief parley. 
It may with a good deal of confidence be doubted that after a little 
explanation the church will even ask that for form’s sake the typo- 
graphical pledge be rephrased. ..... . 

“Rev. Mr. Doyle, of the Paulists, editor of 7he Catholic World, 
with common sense and good humor, assumed an attitude on the 
question that he will hardly be called on to change. Asked if he 
would absolve a printer he laughed. ‘I shail answer that query,’ 
he replied, ‘ in the words of the humorous Southern priest who, 
when asked if he would refuse to bury the Union dead, replied that 
he’d be only too glad to bury every one of them. So should i be 
only too glad to absolve every mother’s son of the Typographical 
Union.” And, as one good turn deserves another, so the union 
will be highly pleased to put its label on all the church’s printing.” 





‘**ANIMALS’ RIGHTS” AND THEOLOGY. 


RATHER unusual discussion is being carried on just now in 
English humanitarian circles regarding the question of ani- 
mals’ rights and religion. Monsignor John S. Vaughan, a well- 
known Roman Catholic clergyman, has written an article in 7he 
Humane Review (London, July), laying down the principle that, 
theologically speaking, animals have no rights at all, and he quotes 
in support of this position the words of several high dignitaries of 
the church, including Cardinals Newman and Manning. Cardinal 
Newman once said : 


“We have no duties toward the brute creation; there is no rela- 
tion of justice between them and us. Of course, we are bound not 
to treat them ill, for cruelty is an offense against that holy law 
which our Maker has written on our hearts, and it is displeasing to 
Him. But they can claim nothing at our hand; into our hands 
they are absolutely delivered. We may use them, we may destroy 
them at our pleasure, not our wanton pleasure, but still for our 
own ends, for our own benefit and satisfaction, provided that we 
can give a rational account of what we do.” 


On the same subject Cardinal Manning has declare 


“It is perfectly true that obligations and duties ace between 
moral persons, and therefore the lower animals are not susceptible 
of those moral obligations which we owe to one another; but we 
owe a sevenfold obligation to the Creator of those animals. Our 
obligation and moral duty is to Him who made them, and if we 
wish to know the limit and the broad outline of our obligation, I 
say at once it is His nature and His perfections; and among those 
perfections one is most profoundly that of eternal mercy. And 
therefore, altho a poor mule, or a poor horse, is not indeed a moral 
person, yet the Lord and Maker of that mule and that horse is the 
highest lawgiver. and His nature is a law to Himself. And in 
giving a dominion over His creatures to man, He gave them sub- 
ject to the condition that they should be used in conformity to His 
own perfections, which is His own law, and, therefore, our law.” 


This teaching, observes Monsignor Vaughan, is “simply the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church,” and “ those who declare that the 
Catholic Church teaches that animals have no rights, strictly so- 


called, state her teaching accurately enough, so far as the actual 
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words are concerned.” Lut, he adds, “ when, as a consequence of 
this doctrine, they go on to infer that the Catholic Church teaches 
that animals may be ill-treated and ill-used and tortured according 


to man’s whim and fancy, it is quite evident to every theologian 
that they have not understood the meaning and the value of terms.” 
We quote further : 

“Many argue, but most falsely, that the Catholic Church justi- 
fies, even if she does not encourage, every form of cruelty. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. She teaches that man is 
responsible to the Supreme Judge for all his actions: and that he 
is bound to conduct himself, not only toward God and toward his 
neighbor, but even toward the lowest of God's creatures, in such a 
manner as to please and gratify Him ‘ who is good to all, and 
whose tender mercies are over all his works’ (Psalm cxlv. 9). 

“Man must act in conformity with the nature that God has be- 
stowed upon him. He must consequently govern his conduct ac- 
cording to the dictates of sound reason. He must keep his lower 
and animal passions in check, and 


‘ 
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in love or be loved. Chloroform your dog, and take 
nent 





“That the absurdity of their position is felt by the ethicists 
themselves (tho not by the theologians) is shown by the unintended 
humor of Professor Ritchie’s avowal that ‘ we have admitted cer- 
tain animals to a sort of honorary membership of our society ; and 
we come to think of them as standing in a quasi-human relation 
to ourselves, especially when we give them names of their own, as 
if they were persons. Ina metaphysical sense we may be said to 
have duties toward these honorary human beings.’ A truly Pick- 
wickian solution of a threatening problem ! 

“In reply to all this, we would point out that while the theo- 
logian (who is still quite medieval in his beliefs) and the ethicist 
(who is scarcely more modern) are fully at liberty, if it so pleases 
them, to hold this obsolete notion of an absolute line of demarca- 
tion betwen human and non-human, their friend and ally, the mod- 
ern vivisecting scientist, is certainly not at liberty to do so. He, 
at any rate, knows well enough that there is no such barrier be- 

tween mankind and the lower races, 





resist the promptings of a cruel dis- 
position. To cause pain, therefore, 
even to a bird or a beast, without 
a sufficient reason, still more to in- 
flict suffering for suffering’s sake, is 
most undoubtedly contrary to the 
mind of the church.” 


The London Humanitarian (Sep- 
tember), the official journal of the 
Humanitarian League, expresses 
emphatic dissent from this view of 
the relation between men and ani- 
mals. “ We repudiate it,” continues 


the same paper,“ none the less em- 
phatically because it is held not only 
by the pro-vivisectionist school of 
Catholics to which Monsignor 
Vaughan belongs, but also by a 
certain pro - vivisectionist ethical 


school which follows Kant’s doc- 





trine that animals are merely ¢hings 
and may therefore be treated not as 
ends but as means, and that man has 
no duties toward any beings but his 
fellow men.” Quoting Kant’s re- 
mark that “to treat animals cruelly 
runs counter to the duty of man /- 


ward himself, because it deadens the 





feeling of sympathy with them in 
their sufferings, and thus weakens a 
natural tendency which is very ser- 
viceable to morality in relation to 
other men,” The Humanitarian 
goes on to say: 


“It was evidently from this source 
that the late Prof. D. G. Ritchie, 








but that man is himself in very truth 
a member of the animal kingdom, 
and that the difference is one of de- 
gree, and of degree only. . . . It is 
for this reason that the humanitarian 
claims ‘ rights’ for animals, because 
they are not what the theologian and 
the pseudo-ethicist would represent 
them—mere senseless automata—but 
sentient and intelligent beings with 
a strong individuality.” 


THE ALLEGED “ DISINTE- 
GRATION ” OF PROTES- 
TANTISM. 


ig has long been the theory of Ro- 
man Catholic critics that Prot- 
estantism must fall to pieces by its 
own innate weakness. To which 
Protestant scholars have replied 
that their church is strong because 
it is built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets as revealed in 
the Scriptures. In view of the fact 
that, through the operation of the 
higher criticism, many Protestant 
churches are discarding traditional 
Scriptural principles, some conserv- 
ative Protestants are themselves 
inclining to the belief that the dis- 
integration of Protestantism is an 
actual danger. In the Alte Glaube 
(Leipsic, No. 42),a well-known Ger- 
man Protestant church paper, this 
view finds expression in rather 
strong terms, in a series of discus- 








himself a strong vivisectionist, de- 
rived the views expressed in his 
‘Natural Rights,’ where he main- 
tained, absurdly enough, that ‘ we may be said to have duties of 
kindness toward the animals, but it is incorrect to represent these 
as strictly duties toward the animals themselves, as if they had 
rights against us.’ 

“Thus we see that both theologian and ethicist (for bad logic, 
kKke bad fortune, makes strange bedfellows) are united on this 
point—that animals not being Jersons, mankind can not have any 
direct duties toward them as mere ¢#zags—a contention which has 
been stated in a far more forcible manner in an American work 
entitled ‘ The Dog Question, Discussed in the Interests of Human- 





ity.’ Here is the sum of the theological doctrine in a nutshell : 
Now, my boy or girl, whichever you are, drop this nonsense about dogs. 

They are demanding valuable time that should be employed in teaching 

such as you. A dog can notlove you. You cannot loveadog. Naught 


sions on the recent German elec- 
tions. We quote as follows: 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF PIUS X. 


“The recent elections to the Reichstag have revealed the deplor- 
ably weak hold of the German Protestant state churches on the 
mind of the public. It is not surprising that the Ultramontane 
press is boasting loud and long that German Protestantism no 
longer has any roots in the nation and that its end hascome. Con- 
servative Protestant journals are declaring that a really Christian 
people would have selected a different parliament, and that if the 
church were a real power in the hearts and minds of the people the 
elections in the leading Protestant country of Europe would not 
have resulted in such a marked victory of its enemies, the Social- 
Democrats and the Roman Catholics. There is indeed no mystery 
in the fact that these two seemingly contradictory elements should 
have both triumphed, for in reality, as is often the case when ex- 
tremes meet, they represent one principle, but in different ways. 
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Both Roman Catholicism and Social-Democracy represent the 
principle of authority and obedience to authority, but the one does 
it in the religious and the other in the economic sphere. Both de- 
clare that only in their fold can salvation be found, the one offer- 
ing salvation in the world beyond, the other the highest happiness 
in this. Hence both have at heart an agreement in spiritual teach- 
ings, and Protestantism has endeavored to resist them both by 
maintaining the principle of subjective independence of thought 
and life. The original principle taught by the Reformation, of 
making one’s own conscience the arbiter in matters of creed and 
deed, has degenerated into absolute subjectiveness, that acknowl- 
edges no authority and no commands. 

“The current Protestant theological schools have succeeded in 
reducing Christianity to ‘a religious phenomenon,’ which is but 
one of a kind and is indissolubly connected by its history and ideals 
with other great types of religion, such as Heathendom, Islam, 
and Judaism. If any supremacy is accorded to Christianity, it is 
not that of the one truth over against the many forms of error, but 
at most only the prominence of a ‘ primus inter pares.’ Accord- 
ing to critical Protestant theology, the absolute truth of Chris- 
tianity must be sacrificed in the interests of scientific religious re- 
search. This process of disintegration in fundamental principles 
is finding its way into Protestant pulpits and pews, and the ‘ popu- 
larizing ’ of the latest results of the very newest criticism in school 
and press is one of the demands of the day. In the same way the 
attitude of critical thought toward the person and work of Christ is 
changing. For many Jesus Christ is little or nothing more than a 
model man, and a great moral teacher, but not the eternal Son of 
God. 

“ And now what are the fruits that Protestant Germany is reap- 
ing from this abuse of the principle of individual rights in matters 
of faith? What is happening is simply that the two great enemies 
of Protestantism, Social-Democracy and Roman Catholicism, are 
crowding it to the wall and planting their banners where the Prot- 
estants themselves have discarded their own fundamental princi- 
ples. The fact of the matter is, the Center or Catholic Party in 
parliament, being a unit in action, really rules the country, of 
which two-thirds of the population is at least nominally Protestant ; 
and the Protestant Emperor is compelled to come to an under- 
standing with the Catholic Center in order not to allow the Social- 
Democratic and other radical parties to become the real ruling 
power in the land.” 


The Alte Glaude is convinced that Protestantism can regain its 
old power only by a return to its original principles, especially to 
an acceptance of the Scriptures as the rule of faith and life. Other 
Protestant journals are proposing the organization of a distinct- 
ively Protestant party in parliament, of a “Protestant Center,” 
modeled after the Catholic Center, and thus to fight fire with fire ; 
but to this plan others object on the ground that Protestant ethical 
principles will not admit such methods of warfare.— 7vans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DRIFT FROM SKEPTICISM TO FAITH. 


O much has been heard during late years of the drift from faith 
to skepticism that it will come as a surprise to many to be 
told that there is an equally strong current setting in the opposite 
direction. Prof. James Orr, of the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, who has given special study to the subject and claims to 
speak as an expert, is impressed by the headway which Christian- 
ity has made among free-thinkers, and declares that he has in his 
possession a list of some twenty-eight secularist leaders in England 
and Scotland who have become Christians. In an address recently 
delivered in this country and printed in Zon’s Herald (Boston, 
August 26), Professor Orr cites the cases of two famous English 
free-thinkers, Joseph Barker and Thomas Cooper, both of whom 
died Christian believers, and goes on to speak of the well-known 
case of George J. Romanes: 


“Mr. Romanes, the great evolutionist, whose books you will find 
in every library, lost every atom of faith he ever had. He wrote 
one of the most trenchant books that we have against the existence 
of God, and that book is often quoted. . . . But in the last two or 
three years of his life a great change came over him. Bit by bit 
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his confidence in his old unbelief was shaken; bit by bit he came 
under the power of the gospel, and he died a Christian in full com- 
munion with the Church of England, avowing the faith of Jesus, 
his deity and his atonement, and the resurrection of the dead, and 
every other great article of our faith.” 


The Haeckel movement, in Germany, affords several more in- 
stances of scientists abandoning the materialistic attitude. We 


quote again: 


“There is just now in our country [England] a great popular 
outburst of infidelity. We have of late years had a new develop- 
ment in the form of what 
is called sixpenny edi- 
tions of books. Among 
them there is a book that 
must be known to many 
over here, Haeckel’s 
‘ Riddle of the Universe,’ 
a translation of a Ger- 
man book, a book that 
has gone through a large 
number of editions in its 
own country and is trans- 
lated into English. I 
have no doubt you have 
an American edition of 
it, but we have an Eng- 
lish edition of it, and now 
here it is careering about 
in this sixpenny edition; 
and the idea of that Ger- 
man book is to make the 
most virulent attack on 
Christianity and on Chris- 
tian faith, to show that 
science, as the author 
declares, destroys those 
three great buttresses of 
superstition: God and 
immortality and the freedom of the will. I do not minimize the 
seriousness of that side. But what I want to say is this, that 
while this book of Haeckel’s that I speak of is being circu- 
lated in that way, it has long, for fully a quarter of a century, 
been discarded in Germany itself, and there is this very pecu- 
liar thing about it that struck me. In reading that book of 
Haeckel’s, as I have had occasion to do, and write about it 
also, 1 was impressed by this—that nearly all the great scien- 
tific authorities that he quotes, and certain of the greatest of 
them quoted in favor of his opinions, changed their views some 
thirty or forty or twenty-five years ago. He has to bemoan, as he 
goes along, that they have all changed since then and come round 
to the other side. That is a singular fact, isn’t it? I will give you 
the names of one ortwoof them. There is the most eminent phys- 
iologist in Germany, I suppose, who died recently, Virchow, of 
Berlin. He was a thoroughgoing materialist; wrote exactly on the 
line of this Haeckel book; taught his monism and his materialism 
in a way that rejoiced the soul of Haeckel. But later on, in a fa- 
mous lecture which he gave at Berlin, called the ‘ Freedom of Sci- 
ence,’ he threw over all that to the wind, rounded upon the view 
he had hitherto held, and went straight from this very kind of 
thing that Haeckel advocated, went even from evolutionism so far 
as it professed to establish the descent of man from the ape; he 
said: ‘It is all nonsense; you are as far as ever you were from 
establishing any connection between man and the ape.’ That is 
the highest physiological authority in Germany; yet he said these 
things. Well, poor Haeckel, of course, rubs his eyes and bemoans 
this defection of his supporter, thinks it is a sad business he has 
gone away in this fashion; but so the fact is. 

“There is another of his great authorities, Du Bois-Raymond, 
another man who wrote just in the same way materialistically, 
held this same theory of things that Haeckel is advocating. He, 
too, in a famous declaration, came quite round about, as Haeckel 
bemoans, and has reaffirmed the soul of man, reaffirmed the spir- 
itual principle in man, and reaffirmed the supernatural element of 
man, and Haeckel is inconsolable at his defection. 

“And then there is another man that I will name—Wundt, the 
man who stands probably highest as a psychologist in Germany, at 
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Leipsic—and he in his younger days wrote books just on the same 
lines, materialistic, resolving man very much into brain or brain 
functions; but Haeckel tells us that in a later book he has pub 
lished he regards this early book that he published as the great 
crime of his youth that it will take him all the rest of his life to ex- 
piate, and so he is now writing the other thing.” 


Turning lastly to Scotland, Dr. Orr names Professor Tait, of 
Edinburgh University, and Lord Kelvin, two of the most eminent 


scientists of our age: 


“ Professor Tait, before his death, a number of years ago, came 
across an article in which there was just a lot of this claptrap that 
you hear so often, about men of science all being skeptics, and it 
rather set up the good man’s back. He wrote an article in which 
he simply asked the question: ‘ Who are the greatest men of sci- 
ence of our time?’ He went over the list of thém, and then he 
asked: * How many of these are skeptics?’ And he could not find 
a skeptic in the whole of his list. That was Professor Tait. 

“ As for Lord Kelvin, just the other month the first day of May, 
in London, he electrified the scientific world at the close of a sci- 
entific lecture by declaring there, in the face of the world, that it 
was all nonsense to say that science had dispproved or thrown any 
doubt upon creative power and energy. On the contrary, he said, 
science demonstrates, science proves, the existence and reality of 
creative power and intelligence; and he goes on to tell about a 
conversation, ina subsequent letter, which he had with Liebig, a 
man that is known in another connection very well. He had this 
conversation with Liebig, and he asked him what he thought of 
the matter, and Liebig gave the most absolute declaration in the 
same direction that Lord Kelvin has done.” 


“ Notwithstanding all the forces of unbelief that are round about 
us to-day,” concludes Professor Orr, “I venture to say that at this 
hour the Church of Christ has more members, is doing more good, 
is circulating more Bibles, is extending her cause more widely, is 
cherishing in her heart more earnestly the dream of universal em- 
pire and universal conquest, than in any previous period of her 
history. There will be a generation following, following even you, 
to tell it to. This God is our God for ever and ever. He will be 
our Guide, even unto death.” 


DR. ABBOTT’S CONCEPT OF LIFE AFTER 
DEATH. 


“THE universe is God’s house. This world is not the only 
habitat of the living. In His house are many rooms. 
Death is only pushing aside the fortieve and passing from one 
room to another.” In this figure, says Dr. Lyman Abbott, is 
found the key to the Christian faith respecting death and immor- 
tality. He continues (in his new book, “ The Other Room”): 


“ No philosophy is adequate to solve the mystery of life; none .. 
large enough to include all its contracting phenomena. He who 
teaches us to speak to our Father who is in heaven as tho he were 
at our side, also compares him to a householder who has gone into 
a far country and left his estate in the charge of his servants. 
Both teachings find their confirmation in Christian experience. 
Sometimes God seems to be an absentee God whom we can not 
reach. Sometimes he seems ‘ closer than breathing’ and ‘ nearer 
‘than hands and feet.’ He comes and goes through the open door, 
now seen, now unseen, but never distant. My father was the head 
of a school in Boston years ago. After the opening exercises he 
would often go out of the school-room, leaving the hundred girls 
without teacher or monitor, absolutely free, absolutely unwatched, 
with neither promise of reward nor fear of penalty to preserve 
order, for he would test the girls and see what kind they were, that 
he might make true girls out of them. So sometimes God seems 
to leave us a little while without the vision of His presence, with 
neither penalty nor reward apparent before us, that he may both 
test and see what manner of children we are, and that he may 
make out of us children of God who follow righteousness and 
eschew evil not because we are watched, but because we are learn- 
ing to love righteousness and hate evil. At these times He has 
but gone into the other room, unseen, but not far distant. At other 
times he is in the midst of us. He who says, * Lo, | am with you 
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alway, even unto the end of the world,’ also says, * It is expedient 
for you that | go away.” Sometimes we talk with him, and our 
hearts burn within us while the strange converse goes on. He ap- 
pears to us as we sit at the table with him, and he blesses and 
breaks and gives the bread of communion to us; then vanishes. 
This appearing and disappearing Christ, this strange entrance 
which he makes into our life at unexpected times and places, 
should suffice to teach us that the other room is not far away: 
that, seen or unseen, he is always close at hand.” 


Where Christ is are those who are banished from our sight, Dr. 
Abbott maintains. He develops this thought as follows: 


“se 


To depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better,’ is Paul’s 
definition of dying; but if Christ is with his church, and Paul is 
with Christ, Paul is with the church. If your mother, your child, 
your friend, is with Christ, and Christ is with you, your mother, 
your child, your friend, is with you. ‘ This day,’ says Christ upon 
the cross to the penitent thief, ‘ thou shalt be with me in Paradise.’ 
Yet Christ, rising from the dead, appeared to his disciples upon 
the earth. If he was with his disciples, and the penitent thief was 
with him, then neither he nor the penitent thief was in ‘a happy 
land far, far away.’ Paradise is not a distant country; it is only 
the other room.” 


In concluding, Dr. Abbott calls attention to what he regards us 
the kernel of truth in the doctrine of Spiritualism : 


“ All popular errors have in them some measure of truth. It is 
the truth not the error that makes them popular. I am nota Spir- 
itualist. There are many reasons why I am not. The spiritualistic 
mediums have too often proved arrant impostors; against fraudu- 
lent pretense by the spirits themselves, if spirits there are, there is 
no protection; the method of their communicating and the subject- 
matter of their communications are alike repellent to common 
sense and to refined feeling; ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
and Spiritualism has no fruit of public service and little of endur- 
ing comfort to show: for these reasons I am not a Spiritualist. 
But Spiritualism would never have had the power which it once 
possessed and is now losing, had it not borne witness to the truth 
which the. church of Christ has often ignored, and sometimes de- 
nied, that death is not cessation of life, but transition, and that the 
dead are not dead, but living, are not even departed, but living 
near at hand, having only stepped across the threshold into the 
other room. 

“The dream of poets that our unseen friends are friends still, 
and minister to us in services which we but dimly recognize, in 
counsels which strangely guide us, tho we know not whence they 
come, is more than a dream. Poets also see. Their witness to 
the invisible realities is not to be discarded. Their prophesying 
we are not abie to despise; and with rare exceptions they have al- 
ways believed and taught us to believe : 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and 1 rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall not lose thee tho I die.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


BISHOP CLARK, of Rhode Island, who died a few days ago, was one of the 
oldest bishops in the entire Anglican communion. “Along with Phillips 
Brooks,” says 7he Outlook, “he may be said to have stood at the head of 
the broad-church movement in this country.” By his death Bishop Tuttle, 
of Missouri, becomes presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church. 


EIGHT special trains, over as many railroads, have been engaged to 
carry John Alexander Dowie and his “Restoration Host” to New York 
City next month. A “great mission” is to be held in Madison Square 
Garden from October 18 to November 1. Dowie will be accompanied, ac- 
cording to advance notices, by the “Zion White-Robed Choir of Hundreds 
of Voices, Zion City Brass Band, Hundreds of Officers of the Church, 
and at least Four Thousand Members of Zion Restoration Host.” 


“Hardly could there be a more convincing proof of that conscientious 
tolerance in religious belief which the orthodox sects have at last learned 
to esteem as a vital part of Christianity,” remarks the Boston 7ranscrift, 
“than the action of the Historical Society of Calvinists, which will erect at 
Geneva an expiatory monument as an expression of deep regret for the one 
great error of Calvin’s life—the merciless instigation that caused the death 
of Michael Servetus by burning at the stake, 350 years ago.” It is expected 
that the monument will be dedicated next month, and will bear the in- 
scription: “Erected in memory of Michael Servetus—victim of the relig- 
ious intolerance of his time and burned for his convictions, at Champel, 
October 27, 1553—by followers of John Calvin, 350 years later, as expiation 
for that act and to repudiate ali coercion in matters of faith.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


TAE CONCERT OF EUROPE IN THE BALKANS. 


CHRISTIAN governor of Macedonia proper, who has never 


been an Ottoman official, who shall be responsible to the 
Powers, irremovable except with their consent, supported by a 
military force under the command of European officers, managing 
the local finances and controlling the soldiery and civilian officials 
—such is the Macedonian policy called for by the London ews, 
which is never weary of denouncing what it considers the supine- 
ness of the Balfour ministry in connection with the activities of the 
concert of Europe. Zhe Speaker (London), a Liberal weekly, an- 
tagonistic to the Balfour ministry, has the following remarks: 

“If Europe were really civilized, it would be impossible that she 
should tolerate such an outbreak of savagery on her own borders. 
If she were really humane, she would not have waited for this out- 
burst. That the Macedonians should rise deliberately, well know- 
ing that their rising will be the signal for outrage, massacre, and 
devastation, is a cogent proof that their existence in normal years 
was not worth living. They may 
have marred their propaganda 
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sent ships of war to Turkish waters, their imaginations took fire. 
They thought that their persistent hopes would at last be realized, 
that Russia would be drawn along in spite of herself further than 
she wished to go, that circumstances would prove more powerful 
than diplomacy. The insurgents were in error. Russia has re- 
mained mistress of her own policy.” And of the general aspect of 
the situation the same authority declares : 


“The insurrection—perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
the revolutionary anarchy—extends to-day from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea. Insecurity, panic, terrors, are everywhere. Such sen- 
timents are only too well founded. The evil is so profound that 
the first effect of the remedies applied to it seems to aggravate the 
intensity and acuteness, as we see in the case of certain invalids 
who become worse in one organ when treatment is applied to an- 
other. This is what renders the best intentions inefficacious and 
of little avail not only in Europe generally, but at Constantinople. 
We have observed before, and it still remains true, that Russia 
and Austria may be overwhelmed by circumstances, but they are 
honestly doing all they can to control them. Both are occupied 
elsewhere, and they do not wish to be distracted from their atten- 

tion to what they deem more 





by narrow racial aims, they may 
have sullied their undoubted 
bravery by excesses and cruel- 
ties, but nothing can quite ob- 
scure the elementary fact that no 
race would face such risks if life 
were tolerable under actual con- 
ditions. To these obvious facts 
Europe is blind, but sooner or 
later the moment for interven- 
tion must arrive. To leave the 
question to Austria and Russia 
is merely to postpone that mo- 
ment. Both Powers have other 
preoccupations, and Russia’s ac- 
tion in the Rostkowsky affair has 
proved that she is more anxious 
to preserve her authority than to 
use it. If once the selfish inter- 
ests of these Powers could be 
eliminated, the solution presents 
no insuperable difficulties. Ma- 
cedonia has a long coast line and 
a tolerable railway system which 








vital concerns. Affairs in the 
Far East absorb the attention and 


uncertain situation of Russian 
Manchuria imposes upon St. 
Petersburg diplomacy a_ task 
which renders it very difficult to 
give attention to what is transpir- 
ing elsewhere. ... As for the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, his 
mind is not engaged with prob- 


problems of domestic policy. Ac- 
customed as he must be to the 
gravity of home crises, he can 
not deceive himself as to the 
threatening nature of the one now 
confronting him. He recently 
spent a week in Budapest, en- 
gaged with a problem which he 
seems to have felt is insoluble. 
At any rate, he quitted the city, 
leaving behind him a temporary 
adjustment which it is not pos- 








would make a mixed European 
occupation easy. The insurgents 
do not demand a difficult remedy, 
as the Cretans did. They ask only for European control, and, 
unlike the Cretans, they would lay down their arms at once 
to any civilized army. Even the local Greek population, which 
would bitterly resent an autonomy under Bulgarian hegemony, 
would welcome European control as a relief from a double 
tyranny. A European governor with a small European staff, 
responsible not to Yildiz Palace, but to the Powers, would make 
Macedonia habitable in a few months and prosperous in as many 
years. The one thing needful is to revive the concert. We 
have no interest in doing this but humanity. Is the motive inade- 
quate? If Europe delays, she will find, when the last intolerable 
outrage compels her to act, that there is nothing to occupy but the 
cinders of villages, no one to protect but the violated widows of 
brave men.” 


How much blood will have to be shed before Russia, and espe- 
cially the concert of Europe, will emerge from the present apathy 
regarding the Balkans? The question is put by the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris) in the course of a pessimistic study of the 
Situation. “What an immense quantity of blood has been shed 
already! And whatever quantity is required will be shed. That 
is the policy of the insurgent element. What that element is capa- 
ble of was shown a few months ago at Salonica. It was shown 
again recently by the blowing up of the railway train at Kouleli- 
Bourgas [when six lives were lost and eighteen persons were seri- 
ously wounded]. When the insurgents learned that Russia had 


BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE DEFP SEA, 


sible to criticize, for time may 
make it worse or better. . 
Neither Russia nor Austria-Hun- 
gary, therefore, desires to be involved just now in the affairs of 
Macedonia. Both Powers have grave concerns elsewhere. The 
agreement they arrived at in 1897 for the maintenance of existing 
conditions in the Balkans remains in full force and validity. As 
for the future, even the immediate future, no one is in a position to 
forecast it accurately. The insurrection gains in strength and 
propagates itself.” 


— Punch (London). 


An organ which is in close touch with the best-informed sources 
at Vienna, the /vemdendlatt, condemns the acts of the insurgents 
in the Balkans. It pronounces the uprising of Macedonians and 


“ 


Bulgarians “a series of outrages” which must inevitably turn the 
sympathies of Europe away from the Balkan nationalities and in 


the direction of the Turks. It adds: 


“When the bomb-throwing activity of the insurgents was mani- 
fested at Salonica, the Macedonian revolutionists looked for some 
intervention of the Powers. But instead of the expected interfer- 
ence of Europe on behalf of Macedonian demands, the united 
public opinion of Europe was directed against the deeds of blood 
and against those responsible for them. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment was assured of universal approval when it proceeded to sup- 
press the dynamiters and those who abetted them. What hap- 
pened then in Macedonia is known to no one better than to the 
Macedonians themselves. In afew weeks the prisons were filled 
with suspected Bulgarians, insurgent bands were hunted out, and 


the national and ecclesiastical organizations of the Macedonians. 


a great part of the resources of 
Russia. The unstable, uneasy, 


lems of foreign policy, but with. 
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were crippled. The bloody deed recently perpetrated at the Kou- 
leli-Bourgas Railway station is not less monstrous and reprehensi- 
ble than the outrage at Salonica. European public opinion can 
take no other view of it than that which prevailed at the time of 
the Salonica outrage. The understanding arrived at between the 
two Powers most interested, Russia and Austria-Hungary, which 
precludes any interference by one without the approval of the 
other, remains in force. Consequently there is nothing to justify 
the belief that the results of recent outrages will be different from 
the outcome of the bomb-throwing at Salonica.”—7vrans/lations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED TO M. DE WITTE. 


> VENTS of the utmost political importance are taking place 
or have just taken place behind the scenes in St. Petersburg. 

To this effect the London 7imes, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the 
Vienna eue Freie Press are in entire agreement. But when it 
comes to analyses of the mysterious things that are going on, a be- 
wildering confusion is manifest. What really happened to M. de 
Witte, who was Finance Minister a few weeks ago and who is now 
president of the committee of ministers, is the Russian riddle of 
the hour. The Government of St. Petersburg has taken rigorous 
measures to prevent the communication of information to the news- 
papers of western Europe. The London 77mes is compelled to 
publish its despatches from Russia without a date line and under 
the subcaption “from our correspondents” in order that no clue 
may be afforded as to their source. Other European newspapers 
are driven to even more clandestine expedients. Newspaper com- 
ment, in such a state of affairs, is somewhat void and formless. 


Thus the London Mews quite too hastily assumed that the “ pro- © 


motion” of M. de Witte was to be accepted at its face value. 
“The appointment of M. de Witte, the Czar’s Minister of Finance, 
to be Prime Minister of all the Russias,” it sweepingly explained 
on the morrow of the event, “ places a man who was once a rail- 
way porter or clerk at the head of the greatest bureaucracy known 
to history.” Itspoke of “ M. de Witte’s victory ” while its contem- 
porary, the London 7imes, was permitting its nameless “ Russian 
correspondents ” to conjecture that the ex-Minister of Finance had 
been given the benefit of “a first-class political funeral.” Euro- 
pean ignorance of the workings of Russian institutions adds its 
element of confusion to all interpretations of what the de Witte 


promotion means. The Paris Figaro says this: 


“The committee of ministers of which M. de Witte has been 
made president holds the first place among the higher adminis- 
trative institutions in the state. It is formed by the presidents of 
the several departments into which the Council of the Empire is 
divided, by the director-general of the section which codifies the 
law, and by others appointed by the Czar. The committee has 
among its functions the regulation of business demanding minis- 
terial cooperation, business which is beyond the competence of the 
ministers individually. It has charge of affairs which call special 
considerations of higher general policy into play or which necessi- 
tate measures of a legislative character. The decisions of the 
committee must be submitted to the sovereign. As soon as they 
have received his sanction, they become the acts of the head of the 
nation. . . . The influence of the statesman who presides over 
this body is therefore considerable.” 


But the removal of M. de Witte from his post as Minister of 
Finance and his appointment as president of the committee of 
ministers has to the /rvankfurter Zeitung the appearance “ not of 
a promotion, but rather of an honorable dismissal.” It tells us 
further that “in Russia there is no cabinet as in constitutional 
states. The position of president of a committee of ministers can 
in no sense be compared with that of the head of a ministry, even 
in those states which are still far from a parliamentary system. 
The so-called committee of ministers consists of former ministers, 
but it likewise has among those who are members a few grand 
dukes and some heads of departments.” Outside of Russia, it adds, 
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the retirement of de Witte will “occasion wonder.” He was suc- 
ceeded by one of his own subordinates, M. de Pleske, but the last- 
named gentleman “ may disapprove many of his predecessor’s acts.” 
The Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) asserts roundly that M. de Witte 


was dismissed in disgrace. To quote: 


“ At first glance it might appear that M. de Witte, for ten years 
the holder of honors, power, and influence in Russia, had advanced 
a step by promotion. In reality the elevation in rank means a 
great fall, a complete annihilation. De Witte, the intellectual, en- 
ergetic, resourceful man of modern Russia, who filled the whole 
range of the wide empire with movement, this wonderful combina- 
tion of Colbert and Potemkin, has become a merely ornamental 
figure, a bureaucratic arabesque, a shadow of himself. Until a 
few weeks ago the brain of Russia, he is suddenly transformed into 
a fearful and wonderful mummy. This is the usual procedure be- 
side the Neva. Those who are too much alive are promoted toa 
shining sinecure, and thus honorably but effectively consigned to 
political death. De Witte was, indeed, too ‘ live.’ He is at man’s 
most effective age, in that time of perfect maturity at which the 
strength and enterprise of youth are regulated by the caution and 
insight of experience. His strong head, resting upon powerful 
shoulders, could have evolved and put into effect many ideas. . . 
The agrarian element had long regarded de Witte with disfavor. 
The conditions of his fall were thus shaped. Two years ago, when 
a great industrial crisis began to sweep over the empire, an abyss 
opened in the ground upon which he stood. At the very time that 
preparations were at their height for a becoming celebration of M. 
de Witte’s decade in office, a manifestation of the Czar’s approval 
was not forthcoming. Now the condemnation of the autocrat has 
been made public. The fall of de Witte denotes the victory of 
the Muscovite tradition over the spirit of moderate reform.” 


From the very day of the announcement of the de Witte “ pro- 
motion,” the Paris Zemfs has insisted that the former Finance 
Minister was simply being “got rid of.” In the light of further 
reflection, the French Foreign Office organ is moved to declare 
that “M. de Witte yields less to the difficulties of his economic 
position than to the political results of his system. His retirement 
means no doubt the present triumph of his adversaries of the 
party of conservative tradition. But if the ideas of Czar Nicholas 
undergo a change, the man who has disappeared may become in 
time the man of the day.”— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





PROBLEMS CONFRONTING FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


EVER in all the fifty-five years of his reign over the dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary has the Emperor-King Fran- 
cis Joseph been confronted with embarrassments so acute as those 
which face him to-day, thinks the Paris /igaro. The deadlock be- 
twen the twin states of the Hapsburg realm seems to defy every 
effort at its termination. The Hungarian element is thought to see 
in the present crisis an opportunity to make good its claim to inde- 
pendence. Yet it would be a mistake to despair of the limitless 
tact of Francis Joseph, says the Paris Zemfs. “In the midst of 
the cares and embarrassments which the love of his subjects does 
not spare him, he receives in his old age successive visits from 
brother sovereigns, who are impressed by the example of his long 
life, so troubled, so filled with reverses and crosses, which, never- 
theless, have failed to affect the courage, the self-control, the sense 
of duty of this dean among monarchs.” 
which the London Standard adds: 


A series of praises to 


“Tho the Austrian Emperor, unlike his German cousin, has 
never obtruded his position as Ariegsherr, he has had more to do 
with great wars than any sovereign now living. Asa young man, 
he was under fire with Windischgratz in Hungary, and with Ra- 
detzky in Italy ; and, tho he took no personal part in the campaigns 
against the French and the Prussians, he was closely concerned in 
their management and strategy. It has been part of his life-work 
to reorganize the army as well as the state; and even now, when 
he has passed his seventh decade, he personally superintends the 
annual maneuvers, and spends several weeks of each year in camp 
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GABRIEL UGRON, 


BARON GESA FEHERVARY, COUNT ALBERT APPONYI, 


LADISLAS DE LUKACS., ALEXANDER WEKERLE, 


Leader of a faction in the A military magnate once Thoughtlikelytoentera He failed to form a minis- Formerly Prime Minister 
Budapest parliament and inthe ministry, but now ac- new ministry altho a par- try afew weeks ago because and now under considera- 


noted for his opposition to cused by his opponents of tisan of the 


the Hungarian Prime Minis- “treason to the Magyar language. 
ters. tongue.” 


Hungarian he was too yielding on the tion as one man to settle the 
language question. crisis. 


LEADING PERSONALITIES IN THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


or on the march, enduring some of the fatigues, if not the hard- 
ships, of real warfare. . . . With a statesmanlike grasp of the in- 
evitable, the Emperor, after the peace with Prussia, saw that the 
era of absolutism was at anend. The time had come for a final 
breach with the system of Maria Theresa, of Kaunitz, and of Met- 
ternich. It was no longer possible to hold down the subject races 
with the sword which had been bent and blunted at Sadowa, or to 
govern the Magyars through a Vienna camarilla. A transforma- 
tion almost as rapid as that which has passed over Japan was 
effected, and Austria-Hungary advanced at a stride from medieval 
ism and eighteenth-century centralism to the full development of 
modern constitutionalism. Hungary obtained the fullest rights of 
self-government; and representative chambers, with a wide popu- 
lar suffrage, were established for the ‘ Cisleithanian’ provinces. 
The Emperor, abandoning his autocratic prerogatives, forfeited 
none of his genuine influence over affairs; in the complex politics 
of the dual realm, he has been constantly required to act as mod- 
erator, reconciler, chief parliamentary manager, and occasionally 
administrative dictator. It has been a difficult post, and it called 
for precisely the qualities which the Kaiser is understood to pos- 
sess. Brilliancy and impetuous genius might have brought dis- 
aster, but this has been averted by the shrewdness, the readiness 
of resource, the tact and temper of the most cautious and adroit of 
the statesmen-monarchs of contemporary Europe.” 


The problems now appealing to Francis Joseph for solution are 
“numerous and anxious,” according to 7he Saturday Review 
(London). “ What with riotous Croats, turbulent Huns, irredentist 
Transylvanians, disaffected Germans, and parliamentary bear-gar- 
dens, the heterogeneous empire maintains a very unstable equi- 
librium. . . . Among the topics engaging his attention the Servian 
succession will doubtless have assumed prominence. Advices, 
both public and private, from Belgrade make it abundantly clear 
that M. Peter Karageorgevitch can not long hold his bloody 
throne.” And regarding the Balkans, the Pester L/oyd (Budapest) 
declares that Francis Joseph is impressed with the need of main- 
taining peace at all hazards. War will be avoided between Bul- 
garia and Turkey if the Emperor-King can contribute to that con- 
summation. “It is to be hoped that these peaceful dispositions 
will ultimately prevail over the efforts of the irreconcilable Balkan 
nationalities which would bring about a European intervention re- 
gardless of consequences.” “The picture presented by the state 
of affairs in Austria-Hungary,” says the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung, “ is 
one of the gloomiest. Germany’s great interest in the land bound 
to herself by a close alliance is easy to understand. It is the unani 
mous wish of Germans that the wide experience and comprehensive 
statesmanship of the Emperor Francis Joseph will be adequate 
to the maintenance of his country in the paths of progress in spite 
of the storms that rage and that threaten Austria-Hungary.” Re- 


garding recent mysterious rumors, the /udépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels) declares: 


“ Attention must be given a rumor according to which Francis 
Joseph thinks of abdicating. We consider this rumor absolutely 
fantastic. Certainly, the situation is delicate, and the aged sov- 
ereign is involved in tremendous difficulties, but he is not the man 
to throw up the sponge, and he knows perfectly well that his own 
disappearance from the political stage would occasion the gravest 
complications. Hence, he would not contemplate such a step for 
an instant. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, who would be his 
successor, and who has little popularity, as is known, would not 
enjoy the necessary authority to put an end to those national feuds 
which so profoundly disturb Austria-Hungary. Only by the pres- 
ence on the throne of Francis Joseph can the unity of the land be 
maintained for a certain period to come.”—7vranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POLICY OF THE NEW POPE, 


ONSIGNOR RAPHAEL MERRY DEL VAL continues to 

act as Secretary of State at the Vatican, a circumstance 

which is commented upon abroad as significant of the direction to 
be given papa! policy under the reign of the new sovereign pontiff. 
For Mgr. Merry del Val, according to a Roman Catholic corre- 
spondent of the London 7imes,“is an Ultramontane and by no 
means tolerant in his attitude toward Protestants.” The same 
authority says that the late Cardinal Vaughan wanted Monsignor 
del Val slated for the succession as Archbishop of Westminster. 
But the Duke of Norfolk and other leading English Roman Cath- 


> 


olics protested. “In no other country,” continues the Roman 


“« 


Catholic correspondent of the London 77mes, “ would the appoint- 
ment of a foreigner to the highest office in the church be even dis- 
cussed; Spain would make short work of a proposal to make an 
Englishman Archbishop of Toledo.” Mgr. Merry del Val, stated 
to be Spanish on his father’s side, had an Irish mother, according 
to our authority, altho 7he Speaker (London) declares his mother 
to have been English. He was once president of the Pontifical 
Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, “ that is to say, of the institution 
which provides the diplomatists of the Holy See.” Thus 7he 
Speaker, which says the acting papal Secretary of State made a 
favorable impression when in England as representative of the 
Pope at King Edward’s coronation. Mgr. Merry del Val was at 
one time the Vatican envoy in Canada, where he tried to settle the 
vexed school question that raged fiercely throughout Manitoba 


some years ago. Later he was mentioned as possible papal dele- 
gate in Washington. The late Leo XIII. is said to have tormed 
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But the 


anti-clerical press of the continent of Europe. notably the /vdé- 


the highest estimate of his talents and personal qualities. 


pendance Belge (Brussels), deems his presence in the Vatican chan- 
cellory “a bad sign.” 

He will continue the irreconcilable policy toward Italy, if the 
Figaro (Paris) is well informed. The acting Secretary of State, 
we are further told, “is imbued with medieval ideas of the divine 
right of the papacy to universal dominion, and he considers the 
temporal power a gift from the Deity.” But an influential organ 
of a section of Roman Catholic opinion in Italy, the Aassegna 
Nazionale (Florence), speaks in a conciliatory tone thus: 


“Pius X. will be the sincere friend of Italy, for he will consider 
with far more tenderness than do the ministries that come and go 
the state of the people who long for peace. When Pius X. was 
born, Italy was not. Her territory groaned beneath a foreign 
yoke. He has seen Italy unite herself into one nation. He has 
seen her, still youthful, working faithfully for her welfare, not 
affrighted by sacrifices. He sees her now beginning to enrich 
herself. To-morrow she may be powerful. He sees that study 
flourishes; that Italy is increasing her credit; that her sister na- 
tions draw nearer to her with an increasing cordiality. He has 
seen the laying of insidious plots to embarrass her converted one 
by one into humiliations for her enemies. He is acquainted with 
the royal family which holds the reins of power. He knows them 
to be honorable, faithful princes, comprising an exemplary Chris- 
tian family. Why should Pius X. show hostility to the country 
which, after all, is his own? Howcan he proclaim sinful those 
who strive for the welfare of Italy when they see that its rulers are 
well disposed? We are not speaking of reconciliation in the sense 
so precious to our forefathers; that would be an anachronism in 
this era of candor. We look for and predict to all, but particularly 
to Italy, a religious papacy that will strive for the salvation of 
souls and of society through the love of the Gospel and not through 
politics and diplomacy.” 


As regards the situation in France, a Roman Catholic organ, 
the Paris Correspondant, notes with pleasure that the new Pope 
has set about learning the French language as a token of his inter- 
est in ‘the eldest daughter of the church. To quote: 

“It is known that Pius X. does not speak French. He seems 
from the very first day of his pontificate to have felt the incon- 
venience of being ignorant of our language, which, by reason of its 
precision and clearness, is not only the language of diplomacy be- 
tween nations, but also the language of the intellectual elect of all 
countries. On this point it is related that immediately after his 
election the Pope, turning to Cardinal Langénieux, said to him 
with a smile: ‘ May God forgive you. You have chosen a pope 
who can not speak French.’ But at the same time it is asserted 
that Pius X. will take lessons in our language in order to be able 
to meet all the needs of his new position.” 


The cardinal to whom the Pope expressed himself in this fashion 
is quoted by the anti-clerical Acf#ion (Paris) as having said that 
“ This pre- 
But 
the Paris Zemps fills its editorial columns with disapproval of any 


separation of church and state is inevitable in France. 
late is filled with perspicacity,” declares the Jacobin organ. 
scheme of separation. The subject takes precedence of all others 
in the current French magazines, altho nothing very new is said 
regarding it. What the Vatican proposes to do in the premises is 
a topic on which no information whatever can be gleaned in the 
European press. But Victor Bérard, writing in the Revue de 
Paris, asserts that the French clergy are indifferent to the ques- 
He says their revenues would 
The 


tion from a financial point of view. 
increase were separation of church and state accomplished. 
faithful would give in abundance. 

In Germany the immediate problem of papal policy has refer- 
The 
anti-Jesuit law of the empire, declares the Paris organ, has two 


ence to the Jesuits, according to the Journal des Débats. 
provisions which must be differentiated. One clause forbids the 
Jesuits and affiliated religious orders to found any establishment 
in Germany. Another clause, of special importance just now, 
reads: “ The Jesuits, and members of affiliated religious orders, if 
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foreign, may be expelled from the federal territory. If they are 
German, their residence in any particular locality may be regulated 
or forbidden.” ‘These provisions, according to our Parisian au- 
thority, were supplemented by a rule to the effect that no Jesuit in 
Germany shall henceforth exercise in church or school any relig- 
ious function whatever. ‘This state of the law must be maintained 
at all costs, insists the anti-clerical Hamburger Nachrichten, which 
understands that the Vatican is now negotiating with the imperial. 
Government on the subject. It conjectures that the support of the 
clerical Center can be gained in the next session of the Reichstag 
only upon the basis of concessions to the Jesuits. This it pro- 
nounces “a menace to our fatherland.” But the Socialist organs, 
notably the Neve Zeit (Stuttgart) and the Vorwdarts (Berlin), while 
warmly opposing the Center party, see nothing to object to in re- 
pealing the legal disabilities of the Jesuits. They incline in favor 
of the policy of the Socialist leader Bebel, who declared that “the 
law against the Jesuits is one of the flagrant injustices perpetrated 
by the Government of the empire. That is why I say ‘ Down with 
the anti-Jesuit law.°” But the German press generally, excepting, 
of course, such clerical organs as the A0/nische Volkszettung, op- 
poses any change in the statute. The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) 
admits that the imperial chancellor may have given pledges on the 
subject, but it thinks that circumstances have changed, because 
one noted bishop persists in his antagonism to Roman Catholic 
parents who send their daughters to a state high school. Clearly, 
thinks the A’vreus Ze‘tung (Berlin), Germany and the Vatican “ will 
soon have much to say to each other.” 

But the policy of the Vatican is most eagerly discussed in con- 
nection with the coming visit of the King of Italy to Paris. This. 
visit, notes the ester L/oyd (Budapest), will necessitate a return. 
visit of the President of the French republic to Rome. The atti- 
tude of the new Pope will then be “tested by the fire of circum- 
stance.” Will he adopt the attitude that might have commended 
itself to the late pontiff and refuse to receive the head of the natiom 
which the Vatican persists in regarding as the eldest daughter of 

Not if the Aveus Zettung 
We find it saying : 


>” 


the church? “Will Rome howl? 


(Berlin) understands the situation. 


“The meeting of the Italian King with the French President wilb 
be of great importance in its results. King Victor Immanuel 
would assuredly not go to Paris unless he were certain of a return 
visit from President Loubet in Rome. In this way will be dis- 
solved a spell which ever since 1870 has kept the heads of Catholic 
states away from the city of Rome. A-new pontiff has been 
crowned in the Vatican. Pius X. may continue to regard himself 
as a‘ prisoner,’ but a more conciliatory sentiment appears to hold 
sway at the Vatican in the face of unalterable facts. It was 
thought, in the days of Leo XIII., that the French President’s ap- 
pearance at the Quirinal would result in a severance of official re- 
lations between the Vatican and France. Such a breach would 
have been gratifying to the majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
at Paris. It would to-day be deemed opportune. But President 
Loubet and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs do not think 
this. President Loubet has hopes of arriving at a satisfactory 
compromise with the Vatican."—7yunslation made for THE LItT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


His MISTAKE. — The new King of Servia, asserts the St. Petersburg 
Grazhdanin, “thought that after having changed his jacket for a royal 
uniform, and his cap for a crown, he could sit on the corpse of the last 
Obrenovitch as softly as in an armchair.” 


PREJUDICE.—" While the better class of Americans have shown no ap- 
tagonism toward other foreigners conducting business in the [Philippine} 
Islands,” says 7he China Mai/, a British paper published in Hongkong, 
“others, and unfortunately, they form the majority, have carried their 
hostility to the utmost limits.” 


REVIVAL OF SLAVERY IN AFRICA.—“There is no doubt we are com- 
fronted by a revival of slavery in Africa which is all the harder todeal with 
because those who profit by it are no longer an oligarchy of planters, buta 
democracy of *joint stock companies,” says the London P2/of. “ What has 
been done in the Kongo State will be done, if we are not careful, in our owD 
protectorates.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY. 


ELEANOR DAYTON. 
Price, $1.50. 


By Nathaniel Stephenson. 
John Lane. 


Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 315 pp. 


HERE is an odd blend of the romantic and the realistic in Mr. 
Stephenson's treatment of his heroine. Eleanor Dayton is a 
radiantly beautiful woman. Nature has marked her for a ‘‘ pro- 

fessional beauty.’’ But in her feminine forbears had figured another 
such, Mary Carroll, whose disposition and soured life had made her 
face, at forty, as great a horror as it had been intoxication at twenty. 
Thanks to what may be called an educational strategy on the part of 
Eleanor’s aunt, Miss Eliza (who was not a Carroll!), this facially ruined 
great-aunt Mary figures asa sort of memento mori for the girl who is 
such a reversion to herin type. Miss Eliza bestows two miniatures of 
Mary Carroll upon her niece : one at twenty, the other at forty ! 

Eleanor has, in consequence, a distrust of her beauty that would befit 
a medieval monk. When her lover presses his suit, she thrusts the 
miniature of the age-collapsed Mary before his gaze and asks if he is 
sure that he loves her, when it is only a question of time before she and 
her great-aunt will look like twin-sisters. She doesn't put it in that 
jocose way, else Tom Wilmot probably would not have been scared 
away; as he was, in fact. 

At two years of age Eleanor had been brought to her relative, Enfield 
Dayton, and left on the steps, one starlit evening, through her colored 
nurse's jocosity. The closed door had appalled the child, who set up a 
terrifying outcry. The closed door is treated mystically, and through- 
out his heroine’s career Mr. Stephenson leans toward the color of 
vague, fretful threatenings with apparently no warrant for it beyond 
his idiosyncrasy. For Eleanor is a perfectly healthy, normal girl. At 
least you feel that she should be, if Mr. Stephenson would but give her 
her head. In the final outcome of an ‘‘ unhappy ending’’ she shows up 
as a remarkably fine woman, whom trial and Mr. Stephenson have not 
spoiled. : 

The book is interesting, which is the first requisite of anovel. There 
are several episodes which are novel, and in the brief, but warranted, 
intrusion ef the Civil War, the author is cogent and strikes a brisk, 
even gait which would have helped his work had it been maintained 
throughout. 

There are pathos and dignity enough, however, to the book to com- 
mand respect and repay perusal. One very clever thing is the way in 
which the third Napoleon is introduced as a prolog and epilog to 
the motifs of the story, the destiny of Eleanor’s beauty. He, at the 
height of his glory, meets her, in the full splendor of her comeliness, 
at the studio of an artist who has done her portrait. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” 
he said to her, ‘‘ your portrait is the aspect you would wear after you 
had passed through a great tragedy.’’ In the summer of '72 they met 
again, by chance, at Chiselhurst, when she had been through her trag- 
edy and he had finished with glory. Both these incidents are artisti- 
cally treated without the insensibility to vraisemblance which marks the 
fictional use of historical material in so many modern novels. 


A NOVEL OF ADMIRABLE BLEND. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. By Charles Marriott. 
345 pp. Price, $1.50. John Lane. 


HE latest work of Charles Marriott, author of ‘‘ The Column ” and 
several other novels, appeals alike to the best readers of fiction 
and to every sane critic of it. It is the latter who will feel the 

more grateful, because, while a book may warrant a critic's absorbed 
interest as well as that of the uncritical reader, he knows how rarely is 
it his pleasure to run across a modern novel whose construction, style, 
and development reveal the consummate artist. The story is fascina- 
ting, tho of such well-bred repose that even the tragic incident which 
is its climax is appreciated rather than gasped at. The motif is psycho- 
logical, tho the sequence of events has no flaw in its mastery, and the 
depth and pathos of the human vivisection have to be ruminated on, by 
comparison. 

The interweaving of the component factors is so deftly accomplished 
that the ingenuity in their combination is also apt to be overlooked. A 
Cornish gentleman, Godfrey Julian, is more of the statesiaan than the 
politician, and even his statesmanship has a fine basis of humanitarian- 
ism which is not generally pervasive of that form of intellectual activ- 
ity. He looks to the imperialism which shall make the British empire 
cohere into a unity that shall not only mean the greatest material 
advantages to it but shall enlarge and enrich the individual men and 
women that make it up. He had been looked on as a man for promo- 
tion to some responsible position in the Government, when he suddenly 
resigned his post of private secretary to a cabinet minister, ‘in order to 
preserve an open mind.’’ He is forty-one years of age, unmarried, and 
lives with a sister so devoted to him that she has told her lover she will 
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never wed until Godfrey finds a wife who may take her place as minis- 
trant to his needs. 

‘‘The House on the Sands” is on the Juliam estate, and there, also, a 
striking man and woman reside who have agreed to lead their existence 
together on the basis of high friendship alone. The title of the book 
must be apprehended as of symbolical significance, since it and its 
locale have slight force outside of its occupants. It is a deserted 
granite structure where Christopher Langon and Audrey Thurston are 
attempting an impractical dream. 
The woman is awakened to love of 
a nobler man, while her companion 
progresses to the point of physical 
appetency and then disintegrates into 
gradual madness. 

The very refinement of Mr. Mar- 
riott’s art, in a way, derogates from 
its merit save with the true connois- 
seurs. One does not realize how 
swiftly and powerfully he is borne 
onward when there is no jar or rattle 
in the transporting medium. The 
style is of such firm suavity, the 
character-drawing is so deftly done, 
the caustic and witty generalizations 
or figurative statements have such 
slight ‘‘smell of the lamp” that only 
the expert in words and their han- 
dling will appreciate the value of this 
wholesome finish. To-day, when 
‘“smart” brilliancy of epigram or criticism is almost a trick and so 
current that one is aweary of its crepitant tinkle, writing like this of 
Mr. Marriott's is a grateful novelty. 

Politics enters largely into the story, but it is not the main inter- 
est. Those who have little stomach for politics even in its most en- 
grossing form will find this part of the tale not uninteresting. The 
women are admirably analyzed and projected, tho the analysis is not 
one of phrase or enumeration of their personal notes. The reader 
learns them as he learns his own human acquaintance and friends, by 
construing their acts, deducing their principles, and rating at their due 
value those little things which are indicative of so much. It is a book 
that one may recommend to any one as a most gratifying novel. 




















CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


A COEDUCATIONAL UNIVERSITY ROMANCE, 


THE LAW OF LIFE. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Cloth, 5x 7% in., 572 pp. 


NE may remark, at the start, that 572 pages of a novel is a seri- 
() ous proposition at this hasting age of the world. At the end of 
Miss Sholl’s novel the reader will be apt to thitkk the same. An- 
other mild stricture is on the title. ‘*‘ The Law of Life’’ hasa ponder- 
ous sound and offers about as much allurement as the name Baruch 
Spinoza. Moreover, and this is really trying, the novel does not fur- 
nish too much illumination anent this same *‘ Law,” tho in one place 
the author is good enough to state that it & Love. However, it were 
as silly as rash to approach the novel of to-day, whether as reader or 
critic, too dialectically. 

Miss Sholl selects as her mise en scéne a coeducational university. A 
novel which set forth a vivid, Zolaistic picture of the modern college 
life for either of the sexes, or for both, would be entertaining reading. 
Somehow, Miss Sholl gives the people in this little world but dallies on 
the outskirts of real college existence. She brings her heroine, Barbara 
Dale, to Holworth, as ward of a professor of mathematics, on the death 
of her uncle, another recluse and scholar, with whom she had lived 
since she was three years old. This Ames Penfield, her guardian, 
tho only forty-five, is gray, and so abstracted that the first time he 
calls to see Barbara, after her arrival at Holworth, he gets interested in 
a book and starts to go home, forgetting quite the reason of his com- 
ing. Barbara is twenty, so he has only one year of guardianship. At 
the end of it he tells her he is lonesome, that he loves her! and will she 
marry him? She does, through a sense of pity, never having known 
what real love is. 

Then the story begins. For there is a remarkably fine young profes- 
sor, who is Penfield’s assistant. He is something of an idealist, but 
right abreast of the times and with a keen zest for the political ques- 
tions of the day. Barbara, despite her Latin and Greek, is no femme 
forte. Gradually, but very thoroughly, she and Richard Waring, this 
assistant professor of mathematics, fall in love with one another. Bar- 
bara is not a girl of any pronounced religious principles and, really, not 
a strong character. She has a strong persuader in the ardent Richard, 
she has another in the intensity of her own love for him, and she has 
a third in the perfunctory nature of her husband's regard. In his way, 


he finds her an agreeable presence in the house, and, so long as he may 

work at mathematics as much as he likes, he is quite content to let 

Richard be her cava/liére serviente for the social amenities of life. 
Barbara fights against the violent desire of her heart, but through a 
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blind sense that she must. Then, after she has fully awakened to what 
it all means, she continues to take walks and go rowing with her lover, 
tho she forbids him to speak of Love! 

Miss Sholl is *‘ modern” enough in her treatment of the situation to 
lead it up to a meeting between them on an island where there are 
some deserted cottages, in one of which they take refuge from an im- 
pending storm, and out of which Barbara takes refuge, by flying in hot 
haste, after they have swept to the very brink of passion’s fall. 

The upshot is that the professor wakes up to the fact that something 
is the matter with his wife and shows a kind solicitude which holds Bar- 
bara. She can not hurt his feelings by giving herself to the young 
man, and so she sends Richard about his business. And there you are. 
Finis! 

It isa very human study of a young woman who is not great, not 
strong, not ordinary, but who, even on Miss Sholl’s own showing, has 
no higher thing to guide her than pity. 

Miss Sholl introduces a quantity of university men and women, most 
of them non-contributory to the action of the story., They are drawn 
elaborately and are really human beings, but they fill the stage to no 
purpose. 

The style is very good, and there are wit and cleverness. The author 
is presumably new at her craft and may get a clearer view of what she 
wants to compass the next time, or achieve it more succinctly. 


HISTORY MADE PERSONAL AND PIC 
TURESQUE. 


IRELAND AND HER STORY. By Justin McCarthy. Cloth, 44% x 7% in., 1 
pp. Price, $1, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


x 


5 England is said, because of her meteorological mutability, to 
A have more ‘“‘climate” than any other country, so it may be 
claimed for Ireland, on account of the uncertain and surprising 
characteristics of her statesmen, that she leads all other nations in per- 
sonality. Her history is based almost wholly upon the acts and policies 
of individuals. The great Irishmen have really been leaders in popular 
movements, rather than, as is so often 
the case in other countries, simply 
men in front of impelling mobs or 
columns. Accordingly, when their 
public service is ended, whether they 
have been dismissed with good or 
with bad ‘‘ characters,” Irish states- 
men are always recorded by Clio a: 
‘‘ originals.”’ 

Justin McCarthy, who is novelist 
and journalist as well as historian, 
appreciates to the full both the ro- 
mantic interest and historical truth of 
he large part played by individual 
character in the history of his na- 
tive land. The majority of his pages, 
few as they are, are rightly devoted 
to picturesque sketches of the men 
whose personal histories form a 
chronicle of Ireland. Beginning with 
legendary Finn and semi-legendary 
St. Patrick, ne brings us shortly to Brian Boru, who, in the clear light 
of history, is revealed as another King Alfred, the creator of a nation. 
But, as Mr. McCarthy says, ‘‘the master-spirit is not always able to 
bequeath his own genius and authority to his successors,’’ and Irish 
history, both personal and national, became despicable. The shame- 
ful, tho romantic, story of Macmurragh, ‘‘who brought the Norman 
o’er,” is related. After the conquest, Irish history becomes the story 
of the Fitzgeralds, one member of which ruling family, Thomas 
Fitzgerald, called ‘‘ Silken Thomas,” from his array, is particularly and 
graphically presented in person and action. 

In the period of anarchy arising in Ireland from the domination of 
the heavy-harded Elizabeth, a very different figure arises as the repre- 
sentative of Ireland. It is Shane O'Neil, who fought the great queen 
so fiercely that she invited him to treat with her in her court in Eng- 
land. ‘This invitation he accepted, and McCarthy gives us, after 
Froude, a picture of O'Neil and his retainers, in their shaggy mantles 
and with battle-axes, among the stately gentlemen of the court, which 
an artist like Makart might envy 

















JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


For three generations, till Cromwell’s conquest, when Patrick Sars- 
field takes his place as national hero, the history of the O’Neils is the 
history of Ireland. 


From the Hanoverian accession onward, the arena changes trom 
battle-field to forum. Our historian tilts with Froude over the latter's 
statement that, from the refusal of the English Government under 
Queen Anne to incorporate Ireland with Great Britain, ‘as from a 
scorpion’s egg,”’ sprang all the subsequent troubles between the is- 
lands, yet he practically accepts the act as the turning-point in Irish 

history. Writers like Swift and Molyneux, administrators like Lord 
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Chesterfield, and agitators like Lucas give the new cast of politics to 
the Irish question. Then parliamentarians arise—Flood and Grattan 
and O'Connell. Even the militant patriots, such as Wolfe Tone and 
Robert Emmet, are shown to have been soldiers by force of circum- 
stances, not by natural instinct. In the story of Ireland of the Vic- 
torian period the historian of ‘‘Our Own Times” comes upon familiar 
scenes, guorum pars fuit. The ‘Young Ireland Movement,"’ the 
fight for Home Rule, both by military and by parliamentary tactics, 
and, last of all, the contest for tenant proprietorship, are depicted 
under the leadership of such striking characters as Mitchel and 
Meagher, O’Brien and Dillon, Parnell and Gladstone, and Redmond 
and Russell, for, like Irish comedians, Irish statesmen (with whom no 
one will object to including Parnell’s great English ally) seem to appear 
in pairs. 

It is to be hoped, for Ireland’s sake, that the ‘‘ continuous perform- 
ance’ of her struggle for freedom will soon end in the ‘‘ Grand Apoth- 
eosis of Liberty,” and, for the reading public’s sake, that Justin Mc- 
Carthy will be still here to describe it. 


FITTING AN AUREOLE TO A WRITER. 


THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By John Kelinan, Jr., M.A. 
Cloth, 6% x 83% in., 291 pp. Price, $1.50 net. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

[ T is well to know from the start what the Rev. Mr. Kelman means by 
‘* Faith’ when he attributes it to Robert Louis Stevenson ; and 
the next question a reader will ask is : How much intimate knowl- 

edge of his gifted countryman has Mr. Kelman ? 

The author states in the opening chapter that ‘“ the faith of Robert 
Louis Stevenson could never be expressed in any formal creed. . . 
We shall not, therefore, attempt to construct any creed for Stevenson 
out of words of his that bear reference to religious doctrines.” He con- 
tinues : ‘‘ There are the flexible yet strong cords of sentiment,"’ and 
‘those other cords which we call character” that bind men to their 
Maker, as well as do ‘‘ the steel chains of dogma.” 

These words in the Preface also throw light on what Mr. Kelman 
means here by faith : 


‘The type of faith which his own words declare is peculiarly valu- 
able in the present time. There is around us much unconscious Chris- 
tianity. There are strong men whom God has girded, tho they have 
not known Him, and quiet men who do not seem to be following Christ, 
and yet unquestionably are casting out devils. These are the men who 
will best appreciate Stevenson's faith. Its unconventionality, its free- 
dom from dogmatic expression and the inseparable weaving of it into 
the warp and woof of his life’s various activities, must appeal to many 
who have found themselves out of sympathy with the external forms of 
modern Christianity, tho in heart they have remained true to its spirit." 


Mr. Kelman also says that Stevenson, had he been constrained to 
state in two words his ideal for life and character, would have ex- 
pressed it as Manliness and Health. With this understanding of the 
author’s point of view, and his explicit statement that he did not know 
Stevenson and only hopes to make evident the faith of him by what is 
set forth in Stevenson's writings, it may be admitted that Mr. Kelman 
has well succeeded in his purpose. His style, his way of thinking, and 
his use of Stevenson's works are equally satisfactory. But, after all, his 
hero’s instinctive pluck and common decency are the ‘‘ faith,” and are 
sufficiently discernible to the reader of Stevenson without any special 
pleading. The kindly effort of the friendly Mr. Kelman is too tinged 
with eulogistic couleur de rose. Even after he has taken a goodly sized 
book for the elaborate adjustment of this aureole of faith to a plucky 
sick man’s brow, one feels that he might almost as well have let it 
alone. To know Stevenson is to know the aureole. 

Miss Alice Brown, in her study of Stevenson, issued for private cir- 
culation only (the more’s the pity), says briefly all that Mr. Kelman more 
laboriously but far less effectively has expressed in a book. Here are 
her words : 


‘“What did Stevenson believe? So simple asystem of morals was 
never more simply set forth. ‘T‘o owe nomananything, paying scot as 
you go; to consider your neighbor’s happiness ; to live cleanly and 
honest ; to do no scamp work ; to sing loud at your task, and moan, if 
you must, under cover ; and, above all, /o odey : the creed of the soldier 
and the gentleman.’ ” 


Stevenson himself wrote : ‘‘ Let it be enough for faith that the whole 
creation groans in mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable constancy; 
surely not allin vain.” Not quite as definite as Tennyson's ‘“‘one far-off 
divine event, To which the whole creation moves,”’ but at least more 
hopeful than Henley’s 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


Mr. Kelman, despite his personal bias, shows himself a good critic, 
and one who has learned with artistic reverence the use of the pen. 
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A Story of Achievement 


NTIL about four years ago The Cen- 

tury Dictionary & Cyclopedia 
& Atlas was sold through book-canvassers 
for prices ranging from $100 upwards per set, 
and several million dollars’ worth were sold 
by this expensive and indirect method. Yet 
the work did not really reach the people who 
cared for and needed it most—the price was 
too great. We estimated that if the cost to 
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time” pay- 
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and the ‘‘little at a 
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as many people could 
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edition, 
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Here is the net result: Through our club 
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the set from us; we have saved fully three 
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New York 


for further particulars. 


How the Wanamaker System Affects You 


HE Wanamaker system insures a trans- 

action satisfactory to both sides. We 
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We can’t tell you here what we want to about 
our plan of saving half the price in buying 
through us The Century Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia & Atlas—space is too costly. 
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dinary history of this work, showing how it 
was made, nearly one thousand of its illustra- 
tions, specimens of its pages, its magnificent 
maps, its comprehensive treatment not only of 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 


lowing books 


“The Wingtown Parson's Linen Duster.”—Isa- 


bella P. Hopkins. (Eaton & Mains, $o.30 net.) 


“General Zoology.”"—Charles W. Dodge. (Am- 
erican Book Company.) 
“The Enlargement of Life.”—Frederick Lynch. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1 net.) 


Gorgo, 


A romance of old Athens by Charles 


K. Gaines. (Lothrop Publishing Company, $1.50.) 
“The Mills of Man.”"—Philip Pavne. (Rand, 
McNally & Co.) 


“Le Petit Robinson de Paris.”—L. de Bonneville. 
(American Pook Company.) 
Arithmetic.” 
(American Book Company.) 


“Primary -William J. Milne 
“Stories of Great Artists."—Olive B. Horne and 
Kathrine L. Scobey. (American Book Company.) 
“How to Beat the Game.”"—Garrett Brown. (G. 
W. Dillingham, $0.75.) 
“In Old Alabama.”—Anne Hobson 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Double- 


“A Child’s Letters to Her Husband.”"—Helen W. 
Moody. 

“Toilers of the Home.”—Lillian Pettengill. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1 50.) 

“The Merivale Banks.”"—Mary |] 
W. Dillingham & Co., $1.) 

“Riverfall."—Linn Boyd Porter 
ham & Co.) 


(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.) 


Holmes, (G. 


(G. W. Dilling- 


“The Third Degree.” — 
<G. W. Dillingham & Co.) 


Charles Ross Jackson. 


, “Into All the World."—Amos R. Wells. (United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston.) 

“Hagar,”— Dramatic 
Rollin Wells. 
New York.) 


poem in three acts by 
(Broadway Publishing Company, 


“The Vice Admiral of the Blue.” 
Molineux. 


Roland B. 
(G. W. Dillingham & Co., $1.50.) 
“Gold from Life’s Rainbows."—James Hampton 
Lee, (Broadway Publishing Company.) 
“Manifesto of the Communist Party.” — Karl 
Marx. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 
“The Fortunes of Fifi."—Molly E. Seawell. (The 
Bobbs- Merrill Company.) 





“Jeffersonian Democracy.” — John R. Dunlap. 
(The Jeffersonian Society, New York, $1.50.) 


“The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant.” 
{D. Appleton & Co., $2 net.) 

“The Other Door.”—Lyman Abbott. (The Out- | 
look Company, $1 net.) 


“History of the Mississippi Valley.” John R, 
Spears. (A, 5S. Clark, New York, $5 net.) 
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N a previous advertisement I spoke of 

receiving a great many letters wanting to 

know more about my cigars. I also re- 

ceive a great many letters enclosing fifty 

cents, seventy-five cents, and even a dollar, 
asking me to send the equivalent in cigars. 
These orders I cannot fill—cannot afford to. 
I ship my cigars in original packages and only in 
hundred lots, and invite the smoker to try them, 
even to the extent of ten out of a hundred, 
before deciding whether he likes them or not. 
I cannot pretend to suit all tastes 
—my appeal is to lovers and 
judges of Havana tobacco. I 
confine my operations to prac- 
tically three cigars—consequent- 
ly my workmen become expert 
on a cigar of a certain size and 
shape and quality. 

My offer is this: I will, upon 
request, send, express prepaid, 
to a LireRARY DIGEST sub- 
scriber one hundred Shivers’ 
Conchas Especial cigars upon 
approval. Ue may smoke ten 
and return the other ninety at 
my expense, and no charge for 
the cigars smoked. If he likes 
the cigars and keeps them he 
agrees to remit the price, $6.00, 
within ten days. 

I do not know how to make a 
broader offer. Experience has 
taught me that most men are dis- 
criminating smokers and judges 
of value, and appreciate the 
difference between wholesale and 
retail prices forcigars. Mine are 
sold at wholesale prices to the 
consumer. There are no dis- 
counts for lots of a thousand or 
ten thousand for that matter. 

I also manufacture Shivers’ 
Panetelas—at $5.00 per hundred 
—and Shivers’ Perfectos, a very 
rich after-dinner smoke, at $8.00. 
Will send either of these on 
approval, permitting the smoker 
to smoke ten before deciding to 
buy. 

The publishers of THE LiTER- 
ARY DiGEsrT will not insert offers 
of this sort from bogus concerns, 
and its appearance here is an 
evidence of good faith on my 
part. 

In ordering, please use business letter-head 
or enclose business card; also state whether 
strong, medium or mild cigars are desired. 

Think a moment of the risk I take to make a 
customer—one-tenth of my Cigars (all of them, 
should some unworthy take advantage of me), 
and expressage both ways. How can a smoker 
refuse to try my cigars? Where is the possible 
risk to him? Provided, of course, that $5.00 
per hundred is not a higher price than he cares 
to pay. Write me if you smoke. Address: 


Herbert D. Shivers, 44 N. 7th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Shivers’ Conchas 
Especial 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











OU can’t give your children their happy child 


hood twice ; but you can make sure that, in 
case you die, they won’t have to face the world 
Struggle in poverty. 
Send for booklet, ‘The How and the Why.” 


We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





It DEAFNESS CURED 
ir have defective hearing send me a history of your case; 
I will inform you how it can be restored at small expense. 
DR. C. D JORDAN 
144 West 104th Streer, New York City 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


To Helen Keller. 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
Life has its limitations manifold : 
All life; not only that which throbs in thee, 
And strains its fetters, eager to be free. 

The faultless eye may not thy vision hold— 
Maiden, whose brow with thought is aureoled, 
And they who hear may lack the ministry, 
The august influence, of Silence, she 
Who brooded o’er the void, in ages old. 


Prisoner of the Dark inaudible 
Light, which the night itself could not eclipse, 
Thou shinest forth, Man’s being to reveal. 
We learn, with awe, from thine apocalypse, 
That nothing can the human spirit quell, 
And know him lord of all things, who can feel / 


—In September Scribner’s Magazine. 





The Roman Way. 


By ARTHUR COLTON, 
a 


Having such sadness then we turned aside 
From the straight road and Roman Way that 
goes 
Too straightly 
snows 
Its measured lines austerity descried : 
“Captain, too stern this granite road!” we cried, 
And, “ For whose right in militant array 
Are led the sons of men the Roman Way?” 
But the slow avalanche alone replied. 


upward, on what breathless 


And so we turned aside : and day by day 
Men passed us with set faces to the road, 

And crying, “The Eternal City !” went their way, 
While in the pleasant valley we abode, 

With all its dewy herbage and the fleet 

Running of water brooks with silken feet 


a8 
Then in the main of living we were glad 
Of that resolve which took us from the Way, 
Seeing how softly bade adieu each day 
And in what gentleness the moon was clad ; 
Then ashen age came on us, sullen, sad, 
Stealthy and slow, and passed and passed again 
The onward faces of swift journeying men, 
Keen with the life of some large Iliad. 
Now—for our heads are stricken, our lives are 
As flowers sodden in the winter rain— 
We, who alive are dead—and whether far 
Beyond the snows are blissful births of pain, 
Or Rome, or Cesar, we know not—we say, 
There is one way of life, 7he Roman Way. 
—In September Harfer’s Magazine. 


To the Unknown God. 


Athenian Hymn. 

By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER, 
Night-folded Unreality 
(If such a phantom-god there be), 
We raiseour timid song to Thee. 
They say Thy home is in the deep; 
Below Poseidon Thou dost keep 
Thy throne where sunbeams never sleep. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 
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® The White House § 
wa as restored and refurnished is now % 
yj warmed by ‘ 
4 IDEAL Boilers and @& 


8 AMERICAN Radiators & 


They yield the height of true home —% 
comfort, healthfulness and cleanli- 
ness. What is now enjoyed by the 
first citizen of our land is within the RA 
reach of the humblest householder. & 


Hot Water or Steam & 





is now simply and cheaply put in 





»< houses already erected without tear- fe 
ing partitions or in any way altering 5 
the building. 
4 “ys 
x They relieve the § 
: household of dirt 
> 4 and drudgery and & 
pay for themselves 
x infueleconomy and if 
x absence of repairs, ¥ 
y Made in sizes to 4 
> < 
fit 3-room cottages 
x to 90-room public ka 
buildings, etc. Send 
4 today for valuable pa 
: booklet (free). 
x > 
x » 


ANERICANRADIATOR(OMPANY & 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept, 32 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


b PhSRSh fl 
Buy Furs From Albrecht 


mE The Fur Center of the 
1 _| Fur City of America. 
That “ Final Touch” of correctness in attire 
is only attained by handsome furs. Half a 
century of experience in the manufacture of 
Furs gives us the right to claim Supremacy, 
and the liberal patronave which we have 
retained during all this time is in itself the 
highest recommendation we could give. 
Send at once for the 


International Fur Authority 


an exponent of famous Albrecht Furs. It 
theroughly reviews and illustrates «il the 
correct and standard styles in fur wear, con- 
taining authentic information and lowest 
market prices. The recognized and only 
complete Fur Autherity in America. -No 
woman should be without this valuable 
Founded 1855. work. Send stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box F, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn, 


































» WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thirig from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co, 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


New York City 


CATALOGUE 


rrer 104 Chambers St. 
Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Nature 


never covered an animal's body 
with cotton or linen. Wool is 
the only substance possessing 
all the properties essential to 
the ideal covering for the 
human body. 


WRIGHT'S 


HEALTH 
Underwear 


is made with an inside fleece 
composed of tiny loops of wool 
woven into the foundation 
fabric. This makes the 
most natural, hygienic and 
healthful underwear ever de- 
vised. It keeps in the warmth, 
takes up the perspiration, venti- 
lates the skin and prevents colds. 








| 


Wright’s Health Underwear costs 

no more than ordinary underwear. 

At dealers. Our book ‘Dressing 

for Health” free. 

WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO, 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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TIFFANY@) STVDIOs 


THE TIFFANY STUDIOS 
REPRESENT AN ALLIANCE OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS UNDER 
THE GUIDANCE OF AN 
ACKNOWLEDGED MASTER 
OF DECORATION 


EXCLUSIVE TIFFANY PRO- 
pucTions In GLass, Merat, Mosaic, 
Strong and Woop, combined with 
HANGINGS, FurNiTuRE, Rare Rvucs, 
and Tapsstries from our own col- 
lections give individual distinc- 
tion to the treatment of interiors 





























A new series of descriptive brochures 
treating of the various act'vities of 
Tiffany Studios is being prepared 
and will be sent on request - 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
TIFFANY SHOW ROOMS 
ARE OPEN TO VISI- 
TORS AT ALL TIMES 
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333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 












Stallman’s Dresser Trunk | 


Have you seen one? It is up-to- 
date. Think of it,«everything 
within reach. No heavy trays, but 

light,smooth drawers. Holdsas 
; much and costs no more than a 
#) good box trunk. Hand riveted, 

> almost indestructible. Once tried, 
) always recommended, Sent 0, 0. D. — 
ilege examination, - 2cstamp for ca’ 
fF. A. Staliman, 4W. Spring St, Columbus, 


SS 


| 


|at a fair at Stratford-on-Avon. 


hey say Thy home is in the sky ; 
Thou flashest an all-seeing eye 


Down on the peak where Zeus doth lie 
But if Thou art so far from here 
That Thou to man dost 


Why 


not appear, 


do we sometimes feel Thee near, 


Or seem to feel, when droops the heart ? 
Do we then know Thy healing art 
Or is it of our dreams a part? | 
Sometimes we seem to feel Thee nigh 

In moments when the soul mounts high 

Seem to behold Thee eye to eye; 

And then Thy majesty we deem 

More radiant than Apollo’s beam 

Or the Cloud-Gatherer’s lightning-glean 
Then Earth returns Thy mien 
Leaving Thee phantom-like and far 


luster from a hidden star. 


to mar, 


Like 


In The Outlook 


Transfiguration. 
By ALICE CHOATE PERKINS. 
The night wind 


whispers softly. Through the 





pines 
Tumultuous murmur rises, swells, and dies 
The tender moonlight on the woodland lies 
And the wide forest in the moon-mist shines 
The familiar lines 
Of hill and valley melt and fade 


With glistening silver. 
to rise 
All glorified and strange. Before my eves 
A magic power all grosser things refines. 
Breathless I gaze, remote as in a trance. 
Iam no longer mortal when I see, 
Now inthe moment of supreme delight, 
The tortuous labyrinth of old circumstance 


a 


Janish to nothingness and leave me free 
Under the boundless splendor of the night. 


—In September dé/antic Monthly. 


PERSONALS. 


May’s Picture of the Conjurer.—An amusing | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
A Sustaining Food-Drink 


BS HORLICK’s 


} 


story is told of Phil May, the late famous cartoon- | 


ist of the London Punch, and an English conjurer | 


The New York 
Tribune repeats the story as follows: 


Phil was watching the very clever gentleman 
who was wrapping up sovereigns and half-crowns 
in pieces of paper and selling them for two shill- 
ings. The “sharp” had a beautiful face—such a 
face as Phil May loved to draw. So he sketched 
him furtively. But the gentleman saw him, and 
made a speech forthwith. 

“If that there celebrited portrit painter with 
the tight breeches on will ’and up the picter, the 
equally celebrited benefactor to ’oomanity wot 


|is givin’ away quids for coppers will reward ’im 
| accordingly !” he shouted. 


Phil, with a twinkle in his eye, handed up the 
drawing. ‘The conjurer was delighted with the 
sketch and pinned it to the tail-board of his cart. 


| With another preliminary speech he threw three 


sovereigns, three half-sovereigns and several half- 
crowns into a piece of paper, screwed it up and 
handed it to the artist. 

“You'll be president of the bloomin’ R’yal 
Academy some dye, young man,” said he. “Here, 
catch!” 

“A bargain’s a bargain,” said Phil, walking off 
with the packet of gold and silver, which when 
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Dwiggins 

Double galvanized, 
powerfully woven of 
steel wire, makes 
fence life a long one. 
Graceful in design, 
never sags nor loses 

































































5,000 made from one-half acre. 
‘asily grown throughout the U. 8. | 
and Canada. Room in your gar- | 
den to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 


Send éc. for postage and get our booklet A-K telling all about 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 








K LIP S H. H. Ballard, 827 Picteficld, Mass. 
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its beauty. Catalog 
(FREE) shows styles, roc. to soc. a foot. 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 28 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 
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mALTED allt 


A delicious, refreshing food-beverage for those 
who are “run down” or mentally and phys- 
ically fatigued. Nourishing, easily digested, 
and invigorating. The maximum of nutrition 
with the least strain upon the digestion. 
Tempting to the appetite; no distressed feel- 
ing after a meal. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk with an 
extract of choice malted grain, partially predigested and 
concentrated to powder form, Instantly prepared for use 
by stirring in hot or cold water. Needs no cooking nor 
further addition of milk, 


In Tablet form, also, with either natural or cnocolate 
flavor. For invalids the Tablets are often extremely con- 
venient, as slowly dissolving in the mouth they supply 
nourishment. 

Trial package free upon request. 
At all Druggists. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, England. Established 1873. Montreal, Canada, 


Help Yourself 








with the Only Natural 
Porous Food Made from Wheat. 





It IS a remarkable fact that no other food takes the 

place of Shredded Wheat. This is true because 
in it the complete requirements of the body are 
found—the identical food counterparts of the human 
organism—its perfect food affinity. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


Can be Prepared in Over 250 Different Ways. 
Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, ‘The 
Vital Question,” sent FREE upon request. 
Address The Natural Food Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














There are 1 350 reasons 
why the Lambert is the best 
Typewriter on the market. 


1350 less parts to get out of order, 

1350 less pieces to pay for. 

The Lambert Typewriter costs $25. 

The Lambert Book tells all about it and costs 
nothing. Send for the Lambert Book. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 
1274 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


A CHOICE INVESTMENT 


Over 600 people—bankers, doctors, business men, women and 
children scattered all over the United States—now own shares 
and have sheep, cattle, hogs and Angora goats on the Montana 
o-operative Ranches. This is the fourth successful year of 
this Company. Illustrated paper showing the Ranches mailed 
free. Address Montana Co-operative Ranch Co., Great Fas, Mont. 
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opened proved to contain two pennies and a half- 


r penny; but Phil said that it was the most enter- 
The Best Romance taining commission he had ever been paid for, 





Investing money, these days, 





‘is ticklish business, because the 


Stanley : Weyman The Joke of a Scientist.—When Prof. Joseph | chances are that unless you are 


Le Conte was taking a scientific excursion with 





| itt Agassiz to the Marquesas and thence into the Dry satisfied with 2% (Gov. bonds) 
ever written Tortugas, he ventured on a little pleasantry to be- | ; : 
was published this week under the title guile thetime. Says 7he Youth's Companion: you will have the usual experi- 
The day after their arrival Professor Le cate’ : Be es i ae 
THE LONG NIGHT was sent to examine a little island, about ten} ence of the av erage investor 
. . ® miles away, and having done it he remained there | 
b pe ‘ne ae ae a eaere becalmed all the next day. The water was about | make a few good turns and a lot 
on » In 7 The Long Night’ are mystery twenty feet deep, a splendid place for a dive. 
and hens and whirlwind fighting. ‘The present- Le Conte stripped and plunged overboard, and of bad ones. 
day romancers of times gone by must all takes amused himself by plucking sponges and corals | 
off their hats to Weyman,”” from the bottom, While he was thus engaged, an I want a number of people 


old-time naturalist who had joined the party, | 
16 Illustrations by Solomon F. Solomon something to Agassiz’s disgust, came paddling | S s 
I sau Cac-akis heen Wella aa ; who have five hundred dollars 
Le Conte, to the delight of the sailors looking | 


on, took hold of the keel behind, lay on his back, | and some courage to ask for full 


Conan Doyle’s with his legs under the boat and his head hidden | 


by the stern, and began to swim backward. particulars of a plan that ought 
The boat mysteriously moved the wrong way, | 
new hero and the harder the old gentleman paddled the 


ge \to pay more than six per cent. ; 
Brigadier Gerard, of Napoleon’s Hussars, viv more it resisted him. Still it moved backward. 
’ ’ sid 


; . Spay as al =a levil-fish was evidently re = 
idly recounts his own remarkable exploits in Hewes os armed aaa a are = > hte certainly that. 
running away with him. He peered over the gun- . 


THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD wale, but saw nothing. Now he paddled franti- References and all that when I hear from you. 


cally, his strength increased by terror, but still | 





; set OHN A. CAMPBELL 
‘¢ The forthcoming season cannot bring us a the boat slipped back. Finally the onlooking sail- Se J R ” 2 ileal Buildi 
more diverting volume of fiction than this,”’ | ors laughed so hard that the joke could be carried | 54 HOYAl INSERTS SURE 


says the New York Tribune. on no longer, and Le Conte, fearful of an avenging Chicago 


| paddle on his head, swam swiftly away. 





16 Full-page Illustrations 


At all bookshops, each $1.50 Webster Wanted More, — Patrick Calhoun, 


Publishers, McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO.. New York | £7@?dson of John C. Calhoun, teils some interest- | 
’ , bet | 


ing incidents of ante-bellum days. One of the 














incidents relates to Daniel Webster, and is pub- 


: : = ‘i ) 
| lished in the New York 77mes : } 

















| Have you been called upon to —_ on short 
Stu ; spats at : notice? Do you require help in the prepara- 
I have forgotten the year, said Mr. Calhoun tion of literary work? Do you seek facts or 
; recently at the Waldorf, ‘‘but it was when Mr, statistics which are difficult to obtain? 
Webster was visiting my grandfather at Colum- The Bureau is thoroughly equipped to supply 
bia, S.C. At dinner, which was eaten at three eT eee Pe AND 
o’clock in the afternoon, an incautious guest al- R 
Lot ap aleeiaandtadeia so tcleenmarine pd be SPEECHES SERMONS 
uded in glowing terms to the Madeira wine serv TOASTS LECTURES 
with the dessert. He dilated on its age, its color, ESSAYS TREATISES 
its bouquet, and closed his panegyric by saying: GENEALOGIES BIOGRAPHIES 
“*Mr. Webster, the interest on a quart of this DERI a 
wine at the market pree would pay your fare GENERAL RESEARCHES made on 
back to Washington, sir. any subject 
‘*When starting for a drive soon after dinner MSS. CRITICISED, revised and sold 
A Letter-Filing System | Mr. Webster put one foot on the carriage step and yet aveae 3 are 
Th Al k | remained in that position so long that Mr. Cal- | All work carefully prepared by special writers. 
at most Thin lil houn said solicitously, ‘I hope, sir, that you are AU Transactions Strictly Confidential 
that grows a$ your Cocieam qpame and changes with not thinking of giving up the ride.’ Write us fully regarding your needs. 
deers Fi Se habetic rome poe “‘Tt is a matter of doubt, Mr. Calhoun,’ said | The International Literary Bureau 
or Dy subjects. Anda girl at B4a week com Baneie %. Webster, with a profound bow, ‘ whether I should | Bible House - Zstéd. 1893 = New York City 
$19 75 Buys a two-file section with top and base in- 2 a ies ae ? 
° dexes, folders and card system complete. goon the ride or remain here and help consume | 
sme cutt holds rere letters than at Mit be ellind cabl. some more of the interest on the irreproachable | 
net-makers from the finest quarter-sawed white oak Madeira.’ ”’ 


It is highly finished and fitted with patented Shaw. 
Walker appliances. The cards, folders and indexes are 3 
of double strength card-board. 

The outfit is shipped on approval. A week’s study 
of printed matter can’t begin to teach you what you'll 
learn from it. We simply ask you to try it. If not 
satisfactory, return at our expense. rite to-day. | 
Ask for catalog A of card systems—-B of letter document | 





























SMALL SAVINGS, 
ACTIVELY AND 
SAFELY EM- % 
PLOYED, EARN 











ne panies files—N of sectional bookcases, Any or all 
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These are first-mortgage gold bonds (of which 


we own the entire issue) of various Gas, Water, 




















| WW Electric Light and Traction G1 ompaye In each 
5 ichigan PERATING under supervisi f the Ne i case the trust mortgage is held by a trust com- 
seiuemnsccia senna Banking Department. Endorsed by pfs pany of high financial standing, and there is full 
i men and eminent men of affairs—employing a | assurance of the legality of its issue. The prop- 
Capital and Surplus of 000 | Ul erties are located in flourishing cities, and under 
7 . d i < bl i i j nagement show a 
. 2 » capable and experienced management sho 
‘ K -_ oe ~ ‘ 2 4 es ),000 steady growth and larger increase in earnings 
i »—N ‘unds withdrawn at pleasure—earnings reckoned | ach wes "he 3 ’ »r cent.—paya- 
Bagg hme Be Apes Bane led alee the from date of receipt to date of withdrawal, Full orn som . ene J apd a A 
finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle particulars, with letters of endorsement and corm. e semi-annually ; are of $500 4 r c 
5c.; also half-pints, pints & ats. mendation from eminent men ‘will be sent on nomination ; sell at par, and are accompanied 
i Gloucester request. Write us, by a liberal bonus of stock. These are high- 
Russia Cement Co.mose Mirs.of Mm grade investment offerings, bearing our ull 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS @ LOAN co. recommendation. Complete prospectus will be 
Sent on request. 
[E PAG PS GLUE SSS 1139 Broadway, New York. | ’ 
WORLD . 


EDWARD M. DEANE & COMPANY 


by note at your home. Fora limited time we will give Bankers 
ANY INS R MEN free for ——* purposes, 48 music lessons on either 
U Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of post 


e 
and the music you use, which is small), We teach 5 ~ 
mail only and guarantee success. muetets write : “ Wish I had known of your school before.” For booklet, testimonials 

1, 8. ; 


and FREE tuition contract, address SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Bex 458, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥ = 
Readers of THe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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st CECILIAN 


Abundance of Tone.—*“ But—er—there seems a 
lack of tone in the place.” 

















“Lack of tone! I wish to Heaven there were 
Good Lord, man, there’s a piano in every house.” 
Judy 
| at 
: Female Logic.—“ Ma, Why shouldn't you look a —_—— 
oy 
gift-horse in the mouth?” THE ‘ 
f oO I suppose, dea b 1us lorses { a E at 
wna PERFECT 
Ma, what kind of horses are gift ses 
Oo the kind at bite you k at the 
mo 
f Ma, wl i € € f 1 at the 
R ” 
H moutl j 
“Oh, dear I suppose t is because they are gift- | 
horses. "—/ud) | 
Helpful Hints to Housewives.—To prevent | 
i flannel from shrinking, put it away in a drawer. | 
i Do not keep on going to look at it, as the shrink- 
ing habit is often due to nervousness 
As soon as a skirt shows signs of wear round the 
pocket, remove the pocket. You will in time get 
used to the change, and be brighter without it. 
Another good plan is to remove the skirt. 
To try if eggs are fresh, dr them into a deep | 
‘ bucket of pure water. If fresh, they will at once | 
sink to the bottom and break. 
Warts may be cured by rubbing them for seven 
: or eight hours a day with a piece of pumice-stone, 
As often as the pumice-stone is worn away, begin 
again with a fresh piece.—Punch 





— | 
Probably,—His Pa: “Bobby, I merely punish 
you to show my love for you, my boy.” | 
. BorBy: “If 1 was only bigger, pa, I’d return | 
your love.”"—77/- Bits (London). 


His Train of Thought.—*“Have you noticed 
what absurdly extravagant ideas Cholly has been 


ine 


expressing of late?” 
“Oh, yes! But it’s nothing. He’s only talking 
through his automobile cap.”— Brooklyn Life. 





Lending a Hand.— PROFESSOR : “We will now 
read a chapter in concord.” 


HE new Interchangeable Tracker Board on 

the @ecilian permits the use of amy standard perforated music. 
You are not obliged to use the special Q@@ecilian rolls. This gives you a 
greater choice in the selection of your music than is possible with any other 


PUPIL (whispering to seat-mate): “Tell me 
quick, is ‘Concord’ in the Old or New Testa- 
ment?”"—Brooklyn Lyfe. 














. | player. In addition to this great feature, the Q@c<@cilian is by far the 
i Made Good.—Bowss : sg avant sande men, | easiest piano player to pump ; its touch is absolutely non-mechanical, and its 
* that groceryman is the limit. 20ught a doze ° - a : . ie ¥: ° e ° 
: A, twice e.veres ee med musical performance in every way the most artistic. Particulars on application. 
eggs from him the other day and every one of | ’ , 
them was about to hatch.” | 
spabab | MHS tants ane, Willa be?” | FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. P. 
is BoBBS: “Made good! When I told him he asked | DETROIT, MICHIGAN ‘ 
‘3 for the bill, and revised it, charging me nineteen 
i 
B-B : 
| Adjustable Learn the truth 
a Every man and woman, par- 
aE ticularly those entered upon 


Chair 


The only com- 


matrimony, should possess the 
new and valuable boo 


(i eS ame 


Sexology | 








i 3 fortable and 
Tach alt ete 96 durable chair by WiLuiaM H. WaLLine, A.M.,M.D. Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low- 
that automat- which sensibly treats of the sex- Vides. — re otaic Col Spates bine estemans ¢ in 
7 ‘call dius ological relations of both sexes, and, ultaneously. Saves tiene. labor, brain, and will last a lifetime- 
ically adjusts as well, how and when to advise son “One should be in every business office.”"—Joe Lee Jameson, 
tself to 15 » or daughter. . : | State Revenue Agent, Austin, Texas 
ge BPH Unequalled endorsement o the press, min- “it ae worth its weight in gold. ”—Chas. W. Thompson. Spec't 
posi tions— istry, legal and medical professions. Agt. U. 8. Dept. of Labor, ion, Mass. 
a i 3 Price 85,00, 8. i anted. 
f sitting or reclining, Handsomely finished Do you know 5 ia em i ga ag 


; . that the main cause of unhap; iness, ill-health, C. E. LOCKE M’'F'G CO., 8 Wainut st.Kensett.! 
—leather covered. sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
siciansand shown by court records to be ignorance 


! if NOTHING LIKE IT of the laws of self and sex! antrintatiecs 


ia Si ] . Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
is 7 fine for the den, library, sitting- Fine Morocco binding, $1.50. Cloth-bound, $1.00 AN EW C T A L O G VE 
room and parlor. 











Just as comfortable as Write for * Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents, also 
4 it looks. 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE . : 
a Nine styles and prices. PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia of The Open Court JJublications ated ready 


> ee Books on Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Comparative Religions, Ethics, etc., etc. 





Sent FREE - Illustrated descriptive catalog of 
B-B Adjustable Chairs. Write now. 


Cored tn the = mg A faaee epee Sent on vappeet. Also sample copies of “The 
er tendency dors, dus olds > ” “ M . os 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO, sthma or reclining position cannot br my kK Open Court The Monist.”) : : i 3 3 














i 1732 Holborn Street, Racine Junction, Wis attacks. Stay cured. Strength, appe- 
i? ’ ° = tit ‘ roo 
ee * Sole Manufacturers B-B Adjustable Chairs,” Over 52,000 Asthma and | rep Sat gone Seas Bae - | The OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
aE = mamas | stores. Book 25A Free. DR. WAY ES, Buffulo, N.Y. 324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
HE Readers of Tue Lirgrary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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cents a pound for six pounds of spring chicken.”— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


2,000 Victor Safety Guns Given 


Owl Game Boards 


Waiting for His Chance.—MR. FoGcc: “Why 
aren’t you in school, Bobby?” 

Bossy : “Cause I read in the history-book that 
great successful men usually started in life 
without many educational advantages, an’ I’m 
more ambitious than the other boys.”—7Z7t-Bits 
(London). 





WITH THE 


an Size 26 inches long, barrel 13 inches, weight 18 ounces. 


With the first 2,000 orders for one of our Owl Game Boards, 
accompanied by the names and addresses of two dealers who 
could sell the Owl Game Boards, we will give absolutely freea VICTOR SAFETY 
GUN, which retails at $1.00. This gun is a b-eech-loader, self-cocker ; looks and 
operates like a modern breech-loading rifle, and shoots a % inch soft hollow rubber 
ball accurately a great distance by means of a paper cap. This is the first gun manufactured that 
with absolute safety to the entire family. A separate metal chamber entirely incloses the paper cap. 
of any explosion, escape of powder or bullet, because the bullet is a soft hollow rubber ball. 
steel, nickel-plated. The stock, hardwood walnut finish, 


Odorous Genius, —‘“ Ah,” said the casual caller, 
seeing the poet at work in the adjoining room, 
“the fire of genius is burning, eh?” 

“No,” said the poet’s practical wife, “it is his 
cigarette that smells so."—772/-Ai/s (London). 


= be used 
o danger 
Made of the best 


> ma 


| THE OWL HOCKEY 
& JUST OUT 


_ The Owl Hockey Game is one of the latest and most 
interesting of all games on the market to-day. It is 
made portable with hardwood frame and strong flexible 
bottom ; handsomely decorated in black, redand green 
colors, Retail price, $2.00 
The Owl Hockey Game Board has a combination of 
mes: Hockey, Shinny, Golf, Croquette, Base Ball, 
en Pins, etc., etc. 
Price $2.00 with book of rules and 53 implements for 
playing all the games, including $1.00 Victor Safety 
un, 100 P. V. safety caps and 2 Balls absolutely free 
as above offered. I will send it upon receipt of price 
$2.00, express 35c. extra if prepaid east of Denver. 
Beyond, pro rata. This isthe first special offer 
= E 2 ae made to readers of Tue Literary DiGsst, is 
(Size 24 x 45 inches, packed in Paper Box 18 x 24 inches.) combination will be one of the most desirable Christ- 
mas presents ever given, appealing not only to the 
young people but to every member of the family. Money refunded if not as Fess i 


Write to-day for illustrated descriptive circular giving full EDWARD MI 
information of the Owl Hockey and the Victor Safety Gun, RD MIKKELS EN, 





September 29. 
Denver, Col. 


Republican state convention, at 


October 1.—Democratic state conventions, at Bos- 
ton, Mas¢., and Providence, R. I 
“ 
October 1-2.—Convention of the American Acad- 
emy of Railway Surgeons, at Chicago. 
October 2.—Republican state convention, at Bos- 
ton. 


October 3-8.—Convention of the National Prison 
Association, at Louisville, Ky. 


ed 


Re S : pa 








October 5.—Convention of the International Order 
of Blacksmiths, at St. Louis. 


October 7-9.—Convention of American Municipali- 
ties, at Baltimore. 


Manufacturer, 
25-27 N. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORM” EQUIPMENTS 


PROLONG THE USEFUL 
LIFE OF CLOTHES 


Double t‘e Value cf the Room in the 
C.oset and while Ycu Sleep the 
Clothes Keep Shape 
A Paying Investment for Every Closet 


Millions use GoopFrorm Egutp- 








Current Events. 











“GOOD 


Foreign. 










THE BALKANS. 


September 14.—Bulgaria makes a final appeal to 
the Powers to prevent the systematic devas- 
tation of Macedonia and the massacre of its 
Christian population by Turkey ; and to stop 
the mobilization of the Turkish army. 





September 15.—It is said that Bulgaria will not 
take decisive steps until an answer to its 
note to the Powers is received ; 20,000 Bul- 
garian reserves are called out. A general 
insurrection breaks out in the vilayet of 

alonika. 


September 16.—Representatives of the Powers 
are warning Bulgaria to keep quiet, as in case 
of war with Turkey she need not expect 
any help from foreign quarters. One hun- 
dred insurgents are reported killed in an 
encounter with Turkish soldiers near Lake 
Perlepe. 


September 17.—The Turks destroy the town of 
Kastoria and massacre its 10,000 inhabitants, 
It is proposed that Russia and Austria oc- 
cupy Macedonia to restore order, and it is 
Tikely that the other Powers will approve of 
the plan, 


September 18.—Advices from Sofia say that an 
optimistic tone pervades there and hopes 
are expressed again that war may be averted. 
It is reported that the British Government 
will send a fleet to Turkish waters, and that 
Great Britain, France and Italy have inter- 
vened to prevent the continuance of mas- 
sacres in Macedonia. 


September 19.—The revolutionists are now con- 
centrating in Eastern Macedonia. ‘Turkish 
soldiers burn five villages in the district of 
Kastoria; fighting is reported at Melnik and 
Okrida. At Brijoniand Dobravan the Turks 
are badly beaten by the insurgents. 


September 20.—In an audience with the Russian 
Ambassador, the Sultan expresses his re- 
grets at the Turkish excesses and declares 
that the insurrection is ending. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 





’ dealer, seeking a larger profit, offers 


MENTS;all satisfied. You will be elated 
when you get your set, or we will give 
your money back. Remember, it’s the 
Goodform that’s guaranteed. 

** Imitation is flattery,”? but it won’t 
flatter you to be deceived byit. Ifa 
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to get the “r 
where to find it. 
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GoopForm.”’ 


Men’s Sets, $2.25 


Six each trousers and coat hangers : 
one each shelf bar and door loop. 














attire. Sold everywhere at furnishing stores, or by us. 
FREE, Write for it. 


ood”? kind, ask him 
real thing,” or ask us 


Half a score of imitators are now out 
of business and their wares are junk, 
offered cheap, but “‘ they are not 


Goodform Equipments in Sets, Delivered 


Ladies’ Sets, $1.75 
Six each skirt and coat hangers; one 
each shelf bar and door loop. 


The GOODFORM is the only perfect device for men’s and women’s 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 59 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. S.—We work all the year, but advertise only Spring and Fall. 













Illustrated booklet 





PATENTED. 


Goodform Trousers H. r (like 
illustration). sample post; ,» 2be. 5 
six Trouser Hangersand one Door 
Loop, $1.50, delivered. 








The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle pose light cost- 
ing onl, 2 cts. per week. akes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Oder. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 





September 14.—Both Japan and England protest 
against Russia’s new program for the evac- | 
uation of Manchuria. | 

The British Cabinet meets. j 

The annual congress of the German Social | 
Democrats opens at Dresden. | 

The Colombian Congress approves a bill 
authorizing the Government to negotiate a 
new canal.treaty. 


September 15.—Premier Balfour issues a state- 
ment defining his view on protection. 
Attorney Finley presents the Canadian side of 





O2 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 





ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? | 






. Beautiful illus- 











aa ee trated book 
olan Bis Sis af 4 Hi: (edition © lim- 
—— ing greatest 





Fair in history and the V. W. F. Club organized 
by prominent citizens to solve hotel problem. Room 
for 500 persons. Refined, agreeable surroundings 
Unique and interesting plan. Write at once to 
VISITORS WORLD'S FAIR CLUB 


2026 E. Grand Ave. St, Louis, U. S. A, 








If so, you can be cured. Our Sanatorium was established in 
1875, for the treatment of Prug and Aleoholic Addictions, 
Cure Guaranteed, 


HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 


We have cured thousands that have failed elsewhere. The 
Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio. 
| TheN. Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d. 1890. Unique 


AUTHORS ein ition and success. Kevision and criticism 








A Brief of Necroscopy 


and its Medico-Legai Relation. A clear.and concise 
pocket :handbook ; giving full information, on post- 
mortem examinations, By Gustav Scumitt, M.D. 
Pocket Size. 16mo. Leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 











of MS3. Circular D. PR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N.Y.Ci*y 
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the Alaskan Boundary argument before the 
tribunal in London. 


September 16 —A Blue Book is issued in England 
giving statistics of British trade and indus- 
trial conditions. 

Attorney Finlay continues his argument be- 
fore the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. 


September 17.—The resignation of Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary for the Colonies; C. 
I. Ritchie, Secretary for the Exchequer, and 
Lord George Hamilton, Secretary for India, 
are presented and are accepted by King 
Edward. 

Emperor Francis Joseph declares that he 
would never yield to the demands of the 
Hungarian party, who insist on the use of 
their own language by officersin the Hun- 
garian section of the army. 


Septem ber 18.—Emperor William visits Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Vienna. 
Counsel for the United States replies to the 
Canadian presentation of the Alaskan bound- 
ary case, 


September 19.—Premier Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe go to confer with King Edward re- 
garding selections for the vacancies in the 
Cabinet. 

It is rumored that all foreigners are to be ex- 
pelled from Fez, Morocco. 


September 20.—Mr. Jackson, first United States 
diplomatic agent to Bulgaria, presents his 
credentials. 


Domestic. 


THE POSTAL AND INDIAN LANDS SCANDALS. 


September 14.— Secretary Hitchcock appoints 
Charles J, Bonaparte to conduct the investi- 
gation into the Indian affairs. 

Miss Todd turns the Greenwood, Del., post- 
office over to her successor, Jacob L 
Houseman. Miss Todd issues a statement 
in defense of her attitude, 


September 17.—Three more indictments in the 
postal cases, are returned by the Federal 
Grand Jury in Washington. 


September 19 —State Senator George E. Green, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., is arrested on charges 
of complicity in the postal frauds. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS 


September 14.—A statue of President McKinley 
is unveiled in Toledo, 

Secretary Shaw designates fifty national 
banks, and orders that $4,000,000 be deposited 
with them. 

A counterfeit plant is discovered among the 
convicts of the Eastern Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia. 

September 15.- The Nation Irrigation Congress 
meets in Ogden, Utah. 

The attorney-general of Missouri begins the 
inquiry into the methods used by R. C. 
Kerens last Jannary to secure the Republi- 
can nomination for United States Senator to 
succeed George G. Vest. 


September 16.—The President inspects the im- 
migration bureau at Ellis Island, after an- 
nouncing that he had appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate charges made against the 
immigration authorities. 

Sir Thomas Lipton is reported ill in Chicago 
with catarrhal appendicitis, 


September 17.—The Central Labor-Union of 
Washington sends resolutions to other labor 
organizations urging them to petition Presi 
dent Roosevelt to dismiss W. A. Miller from 
the Government printing-office and reverse 
his “open-shop” policy. 

New Jersey’s Antietam monument is dedi- 
cated in the presence of President Roosevelt, 
Governor Murphy, and a distinguished party 


September 18.—China will present claims against 
the United States for injuries inflicted on 
Chinamen by a mob at Tonopah, Nev. 

General F. D. Grant, in his report on affairs in 
the Department of Texas, urges the reestab- 
lishment of the army canteen. 


September 19.—The Ohio Republicans open their 
state campaign witha big demonstration at 
Chillicothe, 

September 20.—Brassworkers of various cities 
form an organization in St. Louis to oppose 
strikes and bring about arbitration in cases 
of differences with employers. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


September 16.—Philippines: Natives attack a 
constabulary post in Luzon and are repulsed 
after a sharp fight. 

One hundred cases of bubonic plague are re- 
ported near Manila, and cholera prevails 
throughout the islands. 
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gives full information. 


27 Auditorium Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Goat Lymph Treatment 


In this treatment—the most important advancement of 
the century in therapeutics — sufferers from neurasthenia 
(nervous prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 
incident to premature old age, have the strongest possible 
encouragement for complete recovery. Our new magazine 


It will be mailed to you on request. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 
GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 


601 Spitzer Bldg. 
TOLEDO, O. 


17 East 32d Street 
NEW YORK 
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For Fall Wear 


“Wing” or“ Tab” collars are the decree 

of fashion. Suitable for every day or in- 
formal dress occasions. They have the ad- 
vantage. right now, of not being com.mon- ¥ 
place  Rothmar. shown above, is anew shape \ 
made in three heights. It isas good in every 
way as collars can be made. Sold everywhere, 
2 for 25 cts., or from us by mail, if unable to 
find them. 


j Complete style book FREE. 
| CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. J, TROY, N. ¥. 
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The world around 
None better found. 


Shade Roiler. 
Look on the label for the 
signature. Get the improved 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
“Can 1 Become an Electrical Engineer 2” 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement, Asan additional help in their studies, 
new students enrolling in the full Electrical Engineer. 
ing Courses are furnished with an Electrical Refer- 
ence Library. We teach Electrical Engineering, 
Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical 
Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, at your home by mail. Institute endorsed by 
Thos, A. Edison and others, ELECTRICAL ENGI. 
NEER INSTITUTE, Dept. 4, 242 West 23d St.,N. Y. 








BUCKNAM’S DYSPEPSIA POWDER 
cures all Stomach disorders. By mail, 50 cts. Large 
A. 8. Bucknam, 187 Madison Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


. | Financial Agents 
Readers of Taz Lrrgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


‘THE HIGHLAND MINE 


WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER 


We can prove the above statement to you or to any one 

who will come to the Highland Mine and make a thorough 

| examination of the work which has been done in the last 

few months. We have opened up as fine an ore shoot as 
any mining man could possibly wish for. 


_ ITIS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT 
AND RICH 


| This shoot has been proven to be over 100 feet in length 
and averages in width from one to foi r feet, assaying from 
| $20 to $300 per ton. From this body of ore a great many 
thousand dollars can be extracted if the management should 
so choose, but at the last meeting of the board of directors 
it was decided to continue the development work on the 
property, and to keep on driving the present tunnel as fast 
as possible, in order that the other rich shoots which have 
been so thoroughly demonstrated to exist throughout the 
entire length of the Bannockburn claim, a distance of 1500 
teet, may be opened up, thus adding other and larger re- 
serves to those already opened up in the present tunnel. 
From all the surface indications and the showing in the 
lower workings, in fact from every point where the vein 
has been opened up, we can conservatively say that the 


HIGHLAND IS A MINE 


We recommend the Highland to our most intimate 
friends and conservative investors. We stand ready at all : 
times to prove the above assertion, and we should indeed 
like to have those contemplating the investing of a? 
a gold mine of proven “ to come to the Sumpter Dis- 
trict and examine the Highland property at our expense, or 
you may send any mining engineer you wish and we will 
pay his ym and also his charges for making the exam- 
ination. Is it possible for an investor to ask for anything 
more fair? 


IS IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


that the Highland is a mine and that an investment in its 
stock will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND 


It is located on the famous Mother Lode System of 
veins in the Sumpter District, Eastern Oregon, with the 
Golconda, Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines to 
the west, and the Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and _Baisley- 
Elkhorn mines to the east, thus it will be readily under- 
stood why the Highland is a large mine. 


We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, But 
We Will Bring You to the Highland. 


You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 
make an investment in the Highland while you have an 
opportunity to do so at very low figures. 








Send for our new literature and maps together with 
application blank, and towest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO. 


SUMPTER, ORE, 
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Sixth Annual Tour 


THROUGH 


Oriental Lands 


A Magnificent Round 
of £19 Days 


Sailing from New York on the 
elegant Mammoth Steamship 
“ Kronprinz Wilhelm” Tuesday, 
January 5. Returning, sailing 
from Naples on a steamer of the 
same line Thursday, April 21; 
due in New York Monday, May 2 


Incidental visits to London, Wind- 
sor, Hampton Court, Paris, Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Tivoli, 
Naples, Mount Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor (Thebes 
and Karnak), Esneh, Edfu, Assuan, 
the Island of Phile, Kom Ombo, 
Port Said, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, Caiffa, Nazareth, Tiberias, 
Capernaum, Beyrout, Damascus, 
Baalbec, Smyrna, Ephesus, the Dar- 
danelles, Constantinople, Pirzeus, 
Athens and Naples again, sailing 
homeward from the latter port and 
arriving in New York May 2. 


Strictly first-class in every particular 


Return tickets good for a year, with opportunities 
for further European Travel under 
Personal Escort. 


Descriptive circular on application, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


305 Washington St. 25 UnionSquare roosChestnut St. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
513 Farmers Bank Building 232 So. Clark St. 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


INVENTIONS 


patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
20 years experience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. 
























GOUT & RAEUMATISM 
‘Usethe Great English Remedy vy Py 


BLAIR’S PILLSKee\ 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. Ly f i 
os | 
—KEY TO YOUR FUTURE; WONDERFUL MES- 


DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y, 
SAGES ; FURETELLS NATIONAL DISASTERS. Red- 


ELISM dings Prophecies (400 pages) 50 cts. postpaid ; send 


to L’Temple Workers, Inwood, N. Y. City. 


VIBRAOLOGY —SCIENCE OF LIFE, EXPLAINS SECRETS OF 


POWER, HEALTH, SUCCESS, INSPIRATION. 
religion ; valuable ideas free; address Inwood Univ, Extension, N.Y. Cite. 
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Revolutionizes science, art, education, industry, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 865. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
F. S. FERGUSON, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


Q.9:. Bs 8p.» 33:2 4 8 52. 3: 6 or 3 


lbprkip18$3;1p1B4;3K4;4R3. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 866. 


By R. WEINHFIMER. 
Second Prize Affonbladet Tourney. 
Black— Eight Pieces. 
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White —Eight Pieces. 
8;2 Rr Kxrpr31p6;3kp28s;S2p3P; P7; 
Pp2P2Q3483. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 











No. 859, Key-move: Kt—Q 8. 
No. 860. 
B—K Kt8 Kt—Kt 5 ch B—Q 6, mate 
1. ——- 2, ———-—— $; semean 
K—Q 5 K x Kt (must) 
cbhies Q—K B 8 Kt—Kt s, mate 
I a 2 — -_--- 30o-—"-—_—— 
R—K 5 K Q 5 
cneene Q—B 6, mate 
2. a 3. eosin 
Other 





MANAGER WANTED 


Income, $2,000 to $15,000 per annum, according to territory 


Our firm has grown to such magnitude th 8 now need a 
competent resident man»ger in every county in the United 
States. In associating yourself with us you are entering the em- 
ony A of the largest, most prominent, and wealthiest concern of 
its kind in the United States; a firm whose references include 
National Banks and Commercial Agencies. The man we 
want as manager must que in accordance with our require 
ments. he must be a man of the highest character, able to 
furnish best of references and bond,if necessary; must be 
thoronghly in earné-t, energetic, and a success in his present 
occupation. Special arrangements can be mde by which our 
| work can be done in connection with the applicant’s occupa- 
tion, thus opening up an opportunity to lawyers, physicians, 


apptication to 
* INCOME,” Box 1816, New York City. 





Readers of Tuz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Save Half Your Cigar Money 


AND GET A BETTER SMOKE 


Not only do we guarantee to save you 50 per cent. of 
ordinary retail cigar prices, but to suit your taste as well, 
and, if you are not entirely satisfied, to refund your 
money without question or argument. 

We could not make this guarantee were we not sure of 
our ground, nor would THE LITERARY Dicrst keep our 
advertising were there any doubt of our living up to our 

reement. 
© save you 50 per cent.—not by cutting prices, but 
cutting out the retailer's 25 per cent., the salesman’s [0 
per cent. and the jol»ber’s 15 per cent., putting these three 
unnecessary profits in your pocket. 

We do not seek to crowd upon you some one cigar which 
we think good, but we offer an your choice of a la: 
line of time-tested, Be rands which we former 
made for jobbers and which we now sell 


Direct From Our Factory to You 


by the box, all charges prepald, at exactly the same 
close factory prices hitherto charged the jobbing trade. 

Our proposition rests upon our ability to please you and 
thousands like you, even to the extent of building cigars 
especially for you if we cannot please you from our reg- 
ular stock. 

We have done this for many years with the jobbers, 
salesmen ard retailer between us; why not all the more 
so now dealing direct, especially when 


Saving You One-Half Your Smoking Expense? 


We have a simple method of ascertaining your prefer. 
ence, easier than testing out dealers’ show-cases, esend 
you varied assortments so that you can make your own 
choice without recommendations from us or from others. 

Having selected your cigar—the smoke which suits you 
—you may count upon getting the same cigars every time, 
| the box, just as you want them, delivered to your door 
all charges prepaid, we standing ready at all times to 
exchange or refund upon the slightest evidence of dissat- 
isfaction. 

We will at first send you assortments from which to 
make selections. For 6Qc, an assortment of 12 cigars 
showing ten-cent values; for 85e, 12 high’-grade 
fives ; for $1.00 atrial box of 2 cigars showing fifteen 
10c. values and ten straight 5c. cigars ; for 1.25 an assort- 
ment of 25 ten-cent values, each separately wrapped and 
described, eee 78 how two-for-a-quarter and ten- 
cent cigars can be bought in boxes of 25 and 50 for from 
four to six cents each, others from two to three cents 
each, all transportation charges prep»id, or let us 
send you our free illustrated booklet “ Rovexp REVERIES.”’ 

AUGUST 26, 1903. 

Back Bay, Boston, Mass.—* Your 3c. cigars are the best 

5c. cigars | have ever used.”--Roy B, VRooman, 


JOHN B, ROGERS @ CO., ‘The Pioneers’’ 
1164 Jarvis Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 





























TOURS 


of the 


Hamburg - American Line 


during January, February, March 








clergymen, and persons now holding other positions, Address | - 
| selling “‘ Tue Literary Dicgst.” 








tothe West Indies 


By Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 


Prinzessin Victoria Luise 





Cruises of 25 to 28 days’ dura- 
tion, costing from $200 and 
ap $250 upward, 

Send for Booklet 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 











BRICHT BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY 


Write for particulars 





to 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


412 
_ Q—R 7 Kt x P(Q2),mate 
.— * — 3. —_ ——— 
R—Kt ¢ Rx P 
woeane Q—K B8 Q orKt mates 
1. 2 — 3 — 
P.—K B ¢ Any 


Other variations depend on those given 








Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rey. I. W. b., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mas the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
le F. S. Fe son, | ingham, Ala.; H. W. 
3a Bos A. C. White, New York City ; the 

Pitkin, 


Rev J G. Law, Walhalla, 8S. C.: O. C. 
3 E A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; E. 


Svracuse, N. ¥ 

NK, Ha sburg, Pa.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. 
Y.: H. A. Seller, Denver; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; the Rev. 





W. Rech, Freeport, Ill.; C.N. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


F., Rome, Ga.; G., 
Patterson, 
Brown, G. 
and the Rev. R. H. W., 
S. L., Athens, Ga. 


859: “Twenty-three,” H. Taylor, F. 
Tennant, J. Richardson, 
Philadelphia; E 
860: The Rev. H. H. Powell, Santa Clara, Cal 
Comments (859): B7a ans} 
‘try ’”—G. D.; “Clever ”"—J.G. L.; “Fascinating ” | 
—J.H.S.; “Very hard and fine”—“ Twenty-three.” 


“Very good; P 


860: “Clever and fairly difficult "—G. D.; 
strength "—#. S.F.; “One 
"—J. E. W.; “Unusually difficult "—J. 
J. H.S. 
Severai expert solvers were caught by P—B7in 


“It’s 
is in the second move 
of your best 


G.L.; “Tough proposition for dog-days” 


8s9. The answer jis 1 - The Q can not mate 


on R «. 
Q—R 7 will not solve 860. 
In addition to those reported, Miss Agnes 
O’Brien, San Francisco, got 855 and 857; H. A. S., 
Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; W. C. Lusher, 
Brooklyn, 859; Dr. J. H. S. and the Rev. H. Hi. | 
P., 857 and 858. 





ERRATUM, 


In the Nelson problem, given in notation (Sep- 
tember 12), there should bea black Pawn on Q Bé6, 


A Blackburne Brilliant. 


| 
| 
| 
From the 2. C. M. 


One of the simultaneous games at the recent | 
Canterbury Meeting. 





BLACKBURNE. AMATEUR. | BLACKBURNE. AMATEUR, | 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P-K4 P—K,4 15 Q R—K B R—B sq 

2 P-K B 4(a)P x P sq 

3 Kt—K lb 3 P—K Kt4 16 Kt-B 7 (e) Rx Kt | 

4B--B,4 P—Kt5 17P—K 5 PxP 

5 Bx Pch(b)K x B 18 P xP Q Kt—Q 2 

6 Kt-K 5ch K—K sq (c) |1g P x Ktch Kt x P 

7QxP Q—B3(d) |2zoKt—K4 I—K 3 

8 P— 4 B—R 3 21 Kt x Kt K—B sq 

9 Castles Q—Kt 2 22 Ktx Pch K—Kt sq 

ro Q—R sch K—K2 23RxR BxR 

1 Bx P BxB 24 Kt-B 6 ch K—B sq 

2zRxB Kt—K B 3 [25 Q—Q Kt4 

13 OR P—Q * ch (f) 

14 Kt—Q B3 P—B 3 


Notes by Mr. Blackburne. 


(a) On this occasion, to follow the fashion, I 
offered the King’s Gambit wherever I had the 
chance ; and to my utter astonishment nearly all 
were accepted. “That’s the way to learn Chess,’ 
said I. 

(b) An almost obsolete variation. Some forty 
years ago or more, I frequently played it, but 
came to the conclusion that it did not lead to such 
a lasting attack as the ordinary Muzio. When | 
sacriiced the Bishop one of the lookers-on asked 
what Gambit I called that? Pointing tothe next 
board, “That,” I said, “is the Bishop’s Gambit, 
and this is the Archbishop’s.” The Archbishop 
was present. 

(c) The only move. 
ately. 


Any other loses immedi- 
(d) The correct reply is Kt—K B 3. 

(e) Kt x P ch would equally have won, but I 
could not resist this; it is the sort of move sure to 
intimidate the ordinary amateur. Anyway it 
somewhat nonplussed my opponent, for he im- 
mediately exclaimed, “What have you taken?” 

(f) How’s that, Umpire? 
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STALL'S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
ev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 
Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
Pansy ’”’ 
Frances E. Willard 
Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuart a YounG Boy OuGuT To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Man OuGutT To Know. 
Wuata YounGc HusBAND OuGHT To Know. 
Wuat A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat a YounG Girt OuGHT To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OuGutT To Know. 
Wuat A YounG Wire OuGuT To Know. 
Wuat A WoMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 
4 NEW BOOKS.—‘“ Faces Toward the Light,” 
devotional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual 
quickening, $1, net. ‘*‘ Manhood’s Morning ’”’ 
(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 
A golden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity’ (Drake), 
soc., net. ‘* Pastor's Pocket Record ”’ (Stall), 
goc., net. 


‘ sas 660 Real Ests : 
Vir Publishing Co. ag Philedeinkia Pee 
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endanger life and property if put in open 
arreis or Cans. 


Witt’s "erates Can 


is fire-proof and dust-tight. Close-fitting lid, 
strong, made of corrugated steel, galvanized, 
Scattering of contents impossible. Lasts alife 
time. See that *‘ Witt’s Can”’ is stamped on 
lid. Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail for 
carrying ashes. Sold by all dealers. 
Witt Co., Dept. K, Oo. 

















Lover’s World. | 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 


Author of Tokology and 
» Karezza. 


REVEALS 
the Secret of Secrets ! 


Love, Marriage and the 
innermost experience of 
men and women are 
handled in a delicate, but 
masterful manner. Sex 
Life is redeemed. and thro 
knowledge, passion and 
creative energy is con- 
served and transmuted 
into health and power. 

What DR. StTock#am’s 
famous work TOKOLOGY 
has done for the body, the 
Lover’s World does for 
the soul. 

Henry Wood:—Doctor Stockham has the rare 
presenting a most instructive treatise upon a 
topic in a spirit which uplifts and inspires. 

Mayor Jones of Toledo ; It is the most helpful work on the 
sacredness of all life that I have ever seen. 

Emir Johnson: It is grand, it “ itches the mind and heart.” 


500 pages bound in silk cloth, maroon and gold, prepaid, 
$2.25. Full leather, prepaid, $2.75. 
Order direct from publisher or thro an agent. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE PAGES 


Stockham Publishing Company 


68 Dearborn Street - - Chicago 





ift of 
elicate 











“Almost Like a Volce From Heaven.’’—Chicago Herald. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


Vital suggestions toward making the marriage State 
both sacred and happy. By H. 8. Pomeroy, M.D. 
12mo, cloth, 197 pp., price $1.00; postage free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





D i 
yspepsia, 

indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, congested liver 
and kidney troubles generally spring from weak, 
bound-up bowels. Don’t make them weaker and 
worse by using irritant cathartics or purgatives. In- 
stead tone, build up and strengthen them into healthy 
and natural action with 





BERRY WINE 


the most gentle acting, vegetable tonic laxative 


known. One small dose a day will correct any case 
of constipation. Not a patent medicine. All the 
ingredients are given on every package with explana- 
tion of their action. Leading druggists sellit. Free 
sample bottle for a postal addressed to 


VERNAL REMEDY CO., 246 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y 
If you 


You Will fs you ] Never Forget 


purchase and study our little book, entitled 
“ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 
entire world-famous Loisette Memory System, 
price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 
your memory so as to avoid all the little slips 
and big lapses). FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 30 Lafayette 





























Nay. 























But Always =< Remember 
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tion of women and children. 


nature. 





25-Page Booklet 
with photos from life 
FREE 














The Stone Method 


This picture illustrates the muscular and chest development of 
one of our pupils, Mr. George Bosworth, of Beatrice, Neb. Mr. 
Bosworth wrote us an interesting letter giving his opinion of he 
Ston: Method. We will send you his letter if you desire it. The 
Stone Method is asystem of exercise which requires no appara- 
tus, and only ro to 20 minutes’ time each day in your own room 
just before retiring. Does not overtax the heart. Women re- 
ceive as much benefit from The Stone Method 


as men. Weare the only instructors of prom- oe 
inence who pay special attention to instruc- WOMEN Vf 
Mrs. ELLEN e a 


Wa KER, who has charge of this department, has had an exten- 
sive experience, and alone opens and answers letters of a private 
Address confidential letters | 


«*Mrs. Ellen Walker, care The Stone School’’ | 


We have prepared one for men and one 
for women, which contain a, | photos 
from life, showing what others h 
complished by The Stone Method. 
what you may accomplish if you will. We 
, are glad to send them FREE, . 


The Stone School of Physical Culture, rempie Citttge 
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TRUSTEE’S SALE 


In the stock of Books, which I must, 


as trustee, dispose of at once, are 52 sets of the Falstaff Edition of 


SHAKESPEARDE’S “Works” 





Works - WORKS . WORKS WORKS WORKS WoRKS WORKS 


VoL.t VoL. VOL. Il 7;) Ga VoL. VI VOL. Vil 


FALSTAFF EDITION, CONTAINING 


All the Tragedies,—All the Comedies, —All the Poems and Sonnets, and embracing a History of the | human beings living upon this earth. 


Early Drama,—An Exhaustive Biography ,—Shakespeare’s Will,—Introduction to each Play,—Index 





The small price that | ask for these 
few sets makes this 


The Greatest 
sal || Library Bargain 
oa #& || Ever Offered 


VOL. Vil 
Read Inspection Coupon Carefully 


Never before has so liberal an offer 
been made. This is the opportunity of 
a lifetime to secure the complete works 
of the greatest of all English writers. 


Shakespeare’s writings impress all. He 
had perfection of dramatic conception and 
poetic expression. His power of inventive 
faculty was almost without bounds, his sense 
of sorrow and misery profound; his tragedy 
pathetic, his humor bubbling over with laugh- 
ter. This many-sidedness of Shakespeare is 
his everlasting charm. He mastered all the 
elements of human nature, not from scholas- 
tic training, but from his close touch with 


Shakespeare, like all the great men that 


to Characters, Glossary of Obsolete Words, —Names of Actors and Actresses of Shakespeare’s Day,— | this world has produced, was a seer. His 
Notes on each Play, etc., etc., from the works of Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, Hunter, Richard- | vision was clear and his imagination was 


son, Ver Plank and Hudson. Edited by 


GEORGE LONG DUYCKINK 


remarkable. Being studious, genius and 
imaginative, possessing a keen sense of 
humor and a lofty ideal for beauty, he was 


Many full-page illustrations, including portraits of leading Shakespearian actors and actresses, and | €nabled, in connection with his large paw 
scenes from the plays taken trom the famous Boydell Gallery. Handsomely and durably bound in | Perence with the stage, to build his great 


fine cloth, red tops, with gold lettering and stamping. 


dramas of life in a manner that must last 
for ever. 















TRUSTEE’S INSPECTION COUPON 


E. L. Parks, Trustee, 27 East 22d Street, New York City. 

You may send me, upon inspection, for my consideration, one set of the Fal- 
staff Edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, containing 8 volumes, bound in 
fine cloth with gold lettering and stamping. If, after receiving the books, I 
decide to keep them, I will pay for them as follows: 50 cents after inspection, 
and $1.00 a month for 6 months. If I decide not to keep the books I will return 
them within 5 days’ time, charges collect. 

Name 








Street 





Town or City State 











FOR EXAMPLE 


Where in the English language can be found Imagination so Splen- 
did; Fancy so Refined ; Wit and Humor so Diverting ; Eloquence 
so Powerful; Pathos so Penetrating; Passion so Affecting; Feel- 
ings so Tender ; or Philosophy so Profound ? 


In his marvelous creations he has charmed the English-speaking race 
for three hundred years, and his writings will continue so to do as long 
as the human race exists. 




















HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 





New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that high 
degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are radical de- 
partures from old-time methods. By ALFRED Ayxes, Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,”’ 

The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16m Cloth. 75 cents. 


_ The Lutheran Observer : “ ~t is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.” 


Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, graceful 
speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. The book contains 
several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of wide reading, careful study, and 

ractical experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwinc, M.D., Pu.D., Author of “‘A Hand- 

k of Illustrations,” “ Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


. The ladependent, New York: ‘‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits noth- 
ing essential.” 





How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audisence 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, public 
speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use of the will in public 
speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It contains many 
interesting facts and illustrations. By NATHAN SHEPPARD, Compiler “ The Dick- 
ens Reader,’’ “‘ Character Reading from George Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Literary World, Boston: ‘We advise every public speaker to read at 
least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 


The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selection of extracts in prose and 
poetry, classified and adapted for reading and recitations, from ancient and modern 
eloquence. For senior and junior pupils and students. Revised edition, 188th 
thousand. By Prof. CHas. Bett and ALexanper M. Bett, F.E.L.S., Late 
Lecturer in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Prof. T C_ Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science. and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “ It és standard, and contains many valua- 
ble hints and exercises.’’ 











| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“Read it—Jew or Gentile—rich or poor—if you have a heart that even half quickens at the recounting of a plucky fight.”—Davenport Times. 


THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’ 


A Story of the Middle West, by HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Nine Illustrations by Cilbert. 


**Full of movement and passion.”’— Standard, Chicago 
** Excellent character creation.”’—Repudlic, St. Louis 


yo 


** The equal of ‘ David Harum.’ ”’—/ittsburgh Leader 

“One of the most wholesome and strengthening brain 
products of the season.’’—A déany Press. 

“ Done to the life.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


For Sale at all Bookstores, or by the Publishers direct. 


468 Pages. i2mo. 


** Absorbing, thoughtful novel.’’"—ansas City Journal, 


“Strength and virility combined.’”’-—Literary World, | 


Boston. 
**Wring tears and laughter.” — Record-H erald, Chicago. 
* There is character in the touch.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Cloth. Cilt Top. $1.50. 


‘‘Well written and decidedly interesting.””— New 
York Times. 

“‘ A thoroughly good novel.”’—Boston Globe. 

‘It is human to the very core.” —Nashville A merican. 

“* Altogether an estimable story.”—New York Sun. 


Our Mail Order Book Catalogue of all Publishers for 1904 is ready (448 pages), FREE. Write for it. 
THE BoOookK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-268 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











The MILLS OF MAN 


By PHILIP PAYNE 


476 pages. $1.50 


A Real American Novel. 


A story of Chicago society 
and politics woven about a do- 
mestic tragedy and a happy 
romance. The characters are 
the men and women of whom 
you read in the headlines of the 
morning papers. A story it is 
hard to lay down and harder to 
forget ! 


394 pages - 


varied phases of life in the highlands of Galway. . 
true humor of a hearty, satisfying sort, worthy of 
unstinted praise.”’"—CH/CAGO TRIBUNE. 


CHICAGO - 

















PHILIP PAYNE 


FATHER TOM OF CONNEMAR 


$1.50 


** A collection of rollicking Irish stories depicting | 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
RAND, McNALLY @ COMPANY 


STONY LONESOME 


By ARTHUR J. RUSSELL 


$1.25. With 175 illustrations by 


Ruth M. Hallock 
This is a “ down east” story of a boys’ 
town. The doings of “ Pewee 
Jackson,” “Shorty Hitchcock,” 
“ Mealy Johnson,” and the other 
members of “ the gang” are told 
with fresh and genuine humor. 
Every one who has been a boy 
(or would like to be) will laugh 
and grow young over this book. 
The illustrations are irresistible. 
(READY OCTOBER 15th) 

By ELizaBeTH 

O'REILLY NEVILLE 
- Second Edition 

‘Tales whose excellence is much above the aver- 
age . . . . and which furnish a fund of entertainment. 
Strongly conceived, dramatic, irresistibly comic. 


Mrs. Neville has scored a distinct success.’’ 


—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


NEW YORK 























A POWERFUL ANSWER TO HIGHER CRITICISM 


** This is the strongest answer to the fundamental 
assumptions of the newer theological thought that has 
been given in recent years.'’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


A Reply to Harnack 


on the 
Essence of Christianity 


By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., LL.D. 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald, Germany. 

Dr. Cremer’s celebrated lectures are universally 
conceded to constitute the most powerful, original, and 
commanding reply to the foremost leader of Higher 
Criticism. 

** What is Christianity? What does it want? What 
does it offer? What does it require? What does it 
accomplish ? How to find answers to these questions 
is the object of Dr. Cremer’s Book.” —Public Opin- 
ion, New York 


Translated by Bernhard Pick, Ph.D., D.D. 


12mo, Cloth, 280 pages 
Price, $1.00, net. By Mail, $1.10 


| Penk & Wagn:lls Company, Pubs., New York & London 














The Searchers 


A powerful story depicting the searchers after love, 
truth, sim. By MARGARETTA ByrpveE. 12mo, Cloth, 
452 pp., $1.50. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











YUUSTIN McGARTHY 


Author of *‘A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 








tions of their origin to the present day. 


is a story throbbing with human passions, 
narrating the hatreds, sufferings, oppres- 
sions, and struggles of centuries, yet always 


preserving a fair, unprejudiced attitude t 
ward the conflicting forces. 


The Cleveland Leader; ‘* His ary 
ting as a novel; it has the sweep of hi 


less than 200 pages.” 


IRELAND AND 


HER STORY 


16mo, Cloth, 190 Pages. $1.00 Postpaid 





n his concise, graceful style the gifted 
| author tells the complete story of the 
Irish people from the earliest  tradi- 


is as fascina- 
story and the 
actuality of good newspaper work. And this is done 

a graphic illuminative history of Ireland given—in 


It 


O- 





The Perfect Perpetual 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Fun 
Wagnalls Cv., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Calendar. 
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Full of Frolic 
and Sparkle 


. THIRD EDITION ON SALE! 


How Paris 
Amuses Itself 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of ‘‘The Real Latin Quarter’ 


Do you know how Paris amuses itself? 
You may have heard all kinds of delicious 
rumors. You may have seen a tantalizing 
glimpse yourself in some fleeting visit. You 
know, doubtless, something of the gay city’s 
reputation. Now F. Berkeley Smith tells 
you all about it in this charming book. 


READ THESE RECENT OPINIONS 


The shows, restaurants, theaters, and circuses of 
Paris are pictured for us in a'l the abundance of detail 
which the most inquisitive reader has a right to demand. 
—The Review of Reviews, New York. 

Mr. Smith's style is bright and lively, and the very 
many pictures which enliven the book, some from 
pare, some from drawings and colored sketches, 

end interest to his descriptions. The book 
is thoroughly entertaining from cover to cover, and 
the pictures add to the interest and entertainment. A 
book for the traveler’s book-shelf, for reference, and 
for pleasurable reading.—The Literary World, 
Boston. 

A breathless, sparkling, superficial book.—L’art 
de la Mode, New York. 


It is original and piquant, humorous and instruct- 
ive, a combination of qualities that makes a book 
always worth while.—International Studio. 

This book is a rollicking account of Parisian the- 
aters, cafés, chantants, restaurants, boulevards, cir- 
cuses and shows of every description, from student 
balls in Montmartre to quiet boating trips and picnics 
up the Seine. The style is lively, and there are in- 
numerable personal anecdotes.— Town and Coun- 
try, New York. 


The author is not only breezy and chatty, but is 
really brilliant in many of his descriptions of the va- 
rious phases of Parisian life, in and out of doors.— 
Syracuse Herald, 


It is about as entertaining a work of description as 
has been published for many a long day The 
book is full of just such entertaining reading and is 
done by a man who evidently has his Bohemian Paris 
at his fingers’ ends.—Heraid, Oakland, Cal. 


The chatty, breezy descriptions of every phase of 
Parisian lite will prove attractive to all Mr. 
Smith knows Paris and the Parisians perfectly. He 
can sketch the places and the people with equal facil- 
ity, and his descriptions of their quest for amusement 
are attractive from beginning to end. Boston Hven- 
ing Transcript. 

It is iridescent, artistic, and perfect of its kind.— 
The Booklover’s Magazine. 

The frivolous side of Parisian life is here admirably 
portrayed with pen and pencil.—Duily Post, Bir- 
mingham, Eng. 

A light-hearted commentary by one evidently having 
a full knowledge at first hand of his subject.—Dem- 
ocrat, Lincoln, Neb. 
12mo, Cloth, 135 Captivating Pictures, $1.50 

net, at all Bookstores; by Mail, $1.65 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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THE LAW 
OF LIFE 


BY 


Anna McClure Sholl 


“An impassioned romance, told with 
admirable balance; absorbingly interest- 
ing and one of the most vital novels of 
the day.”—Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 


1z2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


PLACE anp | 7 | 
POWER onl i ah 


Ellen ienseeeaie Fowler RI D PAT H ‘ S 


Author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” 


Aupaninescowe || History of the World 


some. Wit and satire flash in the dia- 
logue, and the love scenes are delightful.” 
—Evening Sun, New York. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 
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In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the 
season of 1903-04, we find a few slightly 
D. APPLETON AND “rubbed” sets of Ridpath’s History of the 


World. 

COMPANY There are only about fifty in all, and sooner | 

onmeaen Heat Weak than rebind such a small lot we prefer to dis- 

pose of them at a big discount from the regular 
price and on payment of $2 a month. 























An attractive 28 
page ' aed If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story-book 


entitle is a Mabie ‘ 
The EMERSON —yet is recognized by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, 
Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vincent, and hundreds more, as a standard authority and 
containing extracts N the recent cen- 


the greatest historical reference work in existence—send for the free speci- 
; H. TO-DAY, using the coupon below. 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- men book TO-DAY, using the coupon below 
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tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas That specimen book will tell you all about the history—How it 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton é agente ge é ets, : 
W.Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordo: came to be written, How it will interest and entertain you, Why 


rof. Hugo Miinsterberg, an 4 vee “ > slightly r 
others. It contains @ portrait Of Emer. you need it, And how you can secure one of the slightly rubbed 


son and views of his home and scenes sets at much less than the subscription price. 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 


in stamps to cover expense of mailing, Ridpath’s History of the World is a great big set of 
a copy of this pamphlet will be sent j ral octavo v S, Wi F illustrati an 

FREE. The Concord Edition of Emer. nine royal octavo volumes, with 4,000 illustrations and 
oe will be a series of small volumes, in many maps and color-plates. You pay only $1 down. 
ment he They will be y tone ates: 4 The complete set is sent at once. The rest you 


peng will contain many interest- pay in monthly payments of $2. Cut the 


traits | A 30 Page coupon off and send it to-day. 
"oF Pamehint FREE ME LL & BA 

For sample page and full information, address R R I L K E R 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chica: 


323 Witherepeos Bide Phicncn ie 9 and 11 E. 16th St., New York ) FY 


In applying please mention THE LirERARY DiGEst. BF lain snatch 0 01 TRANS OCIS BR 


Sand 11 E. 16th St. 
New York 


Without cost to me, 
please send the R/D- 
PATH’'S Sample -page 
and illustration book which 
contains specimens of the 
Race Charts, Chronological 
Charts, Colored Race-Type 
Plates, Engravines, Photo-Ln- 
gra‘ings, Ttnt-Block Co/lor-Plates, 
Text ages with full particulars and 
prices of the slightly damaged sets. 













































































—KRY TO YOUR FUTURE, WONDERFUL MES- 
ISRAELISM ack nguneomaes, wvoxoenree es-| WALL STREET IN HISTORY ||| My Tour IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
dings Prophecies (400 50 cts. tpaid ; d : "4 SVERE 
to L’"T-mple Workers, Inwowl. Ne Y-City. Its history from 1647 down to the present Rinueind ” e e on m een oe 
VIBRAOLOGY <A TENCE OF 11¥E, EXPLAINS SECRETS OF with chapters on : Original Site; Gradual ae es ea ee 
POWER, HEALTH, SUCCESS. INSP.RATION. | Development, 1647-1774 ; Revolution ; Po- fi] “A beautiful setting . . . Charmingly illustrated.”— 
Teligion , valuable ideas free, Inwood University Extension, N. Y.City. litical, Social Importance, 1774-1830 ; The ye written Of considerable value to the 
~ G M Center, 1830-present times or ted te af Mah > yan 
reat Money Center, present times. teacher and eh SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHRONICLE. 
OF = “One of the most interesting records of travel in the 
JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY pa Rhee sy J. Lams. 4to, 95 pp. Illus H ly Land that has appeared for a long time.”’—Cook’s 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr B Josep see's SXCURSIONIST. é ; 
mail, $1 07. Funk & Wagnalls ‘ioe any ne hes York FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Puba,. N.Y. wonton: Ayre. 2es See: 
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highest level yet reached.” 


Authors (a game) Gridiron (in football) 
Electron (electro-physics) Marconigram 

Escalator (moving Megafog (fog-signaling 
Gold Brick stairway) apparatus ) 


Over 17,000 ‘mportant New!y Anglicized Vocabulary Terms 
and Additional Meanings, making a total of over 317,000 
Vocabuiary Terms. 

Complete and Thorough Revision of Appendix 
All brought down to date, rewritten, reset and printed from 
new type. 

Pronunciation of Proper Names, Revised 


In this section are given the preferred pronunciation of the 
names of all celebrities, living or dead. 


Necrology Brought Down to Date 
The Necrology is completed to January, 1903. 
Pronunciation of All Bible and Apocryphal Names, 


Revised Version, the Douay (Roman Catholic) Version, the 
Apocrypha, Variorum Bible, Cheyne, etc. 
List of irregular Piurals—Over 4,000— 
with rules governing the formation of same. 
All ——_ Anglicized Spanish, Cuban, Porto Rican and Philippine 
erms 


The Dictionary gives a complete record of all terms that have 
been introduced into the language through recent intercourse 
with these peoples. 

New Glossary of Hawaiian, Samoan, and Haitian Terms 
which have been absorbed by the English language. 
































giving preferred pronunciation from the Authorized Version, | 





|.NouiCe! | DECENNIAL EDITION | ‘toss 


By sending the coupon 


below for a_ special 
tionary WILL BE RAISED | price-saving offer to 
$3.00. DIGEST readers. 











At an expense of upwards of Fifty Thousand Dollars a New, Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition has been Issued of the Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard Ristionary 


Over 17,000 New Terms Added, Besides Other New Features of Importance and Value 


HESE words have become essential to the English language during’ the past few years by the rapid developments 

in literature, the arts and the sciences; others have come into the language as results of the Boer War, the 
Chinese imbroglio, the Hawaiian and Samoan acquisitions, and the occupation of the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
The text of the dictionary throughout has been carefully revised, and numerous changes made in harmony with the 
advance of the language. The revision and enlargement alone of the work have necessitated an expenditure of over 
$50,000 (total cost nearly $1,100,000), thus making it the most recent, the most comprehensive, and, to quote 7he 
/ndependent, New York, “a noble example in which the modern tendency to popularize knowledge has risen to the 


Just a Few of the New Words Added. ‘The Decennial Edition contains nearly 100,000 more. terms than are 
You Will Not Find Them in Any Other Dictionary to be found in any other dictionary. Here are just 


a few of these important terms : 


Roof Garden Graft (new meanings) 
Rosh Hashana Green Grocery 
(Jewish New Year) Merger (recent sense) 
Syntony (wireless Osteopath ( medical) 
telegraphy ) Toe (v. in golf) 


NEW FEATURES OF THE DECENNIAL EDITION 


All Newly Anglicized Australian Terms, 
embracing terms characteristic of the common speech of the 
Australians, Tasmanians, and New Zealanders, as well as a 
number of Maori terms which the English language has assimi- 
lated through common intercourse with the aboriginal New 
Zealanders. 


All Newly Anglicized African Terms, 
embracing the words and phrases that have been introduced 
into English through contact with (a) the South African Dutch 
population of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, Natal, 
Cape Colony, etc.; (b) the Natives of Arabia, Egypt, and the 
Sudan; (c) the peoples of Rhodesia, Zanzibar, the Congo Re- 
gion, Matabeleland, Mashonaland, and other regions which 
recent geographical exploration and commercial enterprise have 
brought into closer relation with the English-speaking peoples. 


Latest Statistics of Population 


This section has been compiled from the very latest censuses, 
and from other government information. It gives the latest 
official statistics of the population, etc., of every country in the 
world. 


New and Costly Illustrations 


Many new original illustrations, including exquisitely beautiful 
Art Color-Plates, and Full-Page Half-Tone Plates; there are 
also 88 latest Maps of the world. 


PRICE ADVANCED $3.00 AFTER NOVEMBER Ist 





NOW is the Time to Cet the ‘‘ Standard” ata SAVING PRICE and on EASY TERMS 
NOUR .—The Decennial OF PAYMENT-—Less Than Seven Cents a Day 
Edition of the Funk & Wag- To meet the expense necessitated by this latest enlargement and re- USE THIS INQUIRY FORM 
nalls Standard Dictionary vision epee #50, yoo), the as oy” nag wil “-_ $3 “ Funk and Wagnal.s Company, 30 Lafayette PI., N. Y. 
: on each of the different styles of binding, after Nov. 1, 1903 e wor! Gentl Please f rd without expense to me 
can be secured only through has now reached the highest point of present-da dictionary excellence. a copy of The Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary 
canvassers or through the It has absolutely no rival. If you will sign mm | mail us the subjoined Prospectus. showing sam ape poawe. Shuctrations, ote. 
blish di Inquiry Form we shall send you a handsome pamphlet containing the Also particulars of your Price-Saving and Easy Terms 
publishers direct. “sy of Payment Offer. 
exquisite full-page plate of colors, showing radial sections of 20 different 
THE INQUIRY FORM kinds of typical woods in their natural colors ; containing also several Die asndick<earcstneruccassksipinaetod: Seaee)tnen eae 
OPPOSITE BRINGS other full-page plates and sample pages, with full information concerning eee CCAR tare re 0 ns cen ga oie 
FULL INFORMATION, the Standard Dictionary, and our easy-payment plan which enablesany fF “CUCU 
one to own the Standard Dictionary at an expense of less than 7c. a day. iirc sha en cab phan painaitigh oactbevassekess, Cent Pensa 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs, - 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEWYORK [LD8te-------s = so 




















Readers of 1HE LITERARY Dicus7T are asked to mention the pubiicalion When writing LO auvertsers. 











